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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariless.~De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—>——_ 


The intolerance of the Radical Party in Europe 
seems to be reserved for those who possess a definite 
form of belief. The decrees of March 29 in France 
directed against religious education only showed that 
the Government of President Grévy had adopted and 
carried out to their logical conclusion the _ princi- 
ples of the Sécularist Party here. No more in- 
defensible proposition was ever made than that the 
establishments of religious’ communities should be 
closed unless they conformed to the fancies of M. Ferry, 
for that was the sum and substance of the scheme by 
which, under cover of an attack on the Jesuits, an 
attempt was made to proscribe freedom of religious 
instruction for the children of Roman Catholic parents. 
The debate in the Senate on Thursday, adjourned after 
lasting for some hours, will help to bring before the 
world, as well in France as elsewhere, the real nature 
of this attack on liberty of conscience. The true prin- 
ciple of liberty in such matters is that rio power has a 
right, whether it be a priesthood or an atheistical propa- 
ganda calling itself Secularist or Radical, or merely the 
State, to step in between a parent and a child under the 
plea of directing the mind of the latter. If Liberals 
would only bethink themselves, now and again, of the 
true bases of Liberty, they would not blunder and amaze 
the public so often as they do; but it is a true saying; 
and an old one, that there’ is no-such’ tyrant’ as ‘the 
demagogue who gets the upper hand. 


One of the telegrams from Berlin in Friday’s papers:is 
simply incomprehensible. It represents: Turkey as will- 
ing to.cede even Janina ; but the Porte “ protests with 
energy against the surrender of commanding strategical 
positions to Greece.” Shade of Ali Pasha! To anyone 
who knows the country, to anyone even who has studied 
“ large maps,” it is tolerably evident that here is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for if Janina is not a commanding 
strategical position we should like to know what is, and 
on what ground the strategists of generations are thus 
contemptuously pooh-poohed by an “own correspondent.” 


The letter of Messrs. Allan brings before the British 
public a question which has even a wider bearing than 
they attribute to it. In the face of the negotiations for 
a new commercial treaty between France and England, 
it would appear that a Bill is on the point of passing the 


French Chamber which would give a bounty amounting,. 


according to the tonnage, to two or three thousand 
pounds on each Atlantic voyage é@f vessels owned by 
French companies and built in Frenth yards. Nor is it 
clear that the bounty would not be hayable to vessels 
owned by foreign companies if they rade 

ports and were built in France. That th 
siderable blow to the already langfish: 
trade of Great Britain needs no demo 

is something almost cynical about the iidicaei when we 
remember the sacrifices we are now called on to make in 
the interests of France in the introduction: of petit dley 
and other French liquid products. . The French bounty 
system in the sugar trade has almost annihilated ‘the 
sugar factories of England ; and if it be true that many 
of the hands employed in our factories were Germans, 
the fact remains that it was an English industry which 
was attacked and which was beaten. . If the French 
bounty system is to be applied in detail to manufacture 
after manufacture, it is hardly conceivable on what prin- 
ciple we are called upon to modify our fiscal arrange- 
ments, in the hope of obtaining at some future time 
corresponding advantages from France. The’ English 
opponents of the foreign bounty system’ are now 
thoroughly awake to the fact that the danger threatens 





other and more important industries than sugar-baking 


and sugar-refining, and we shall hardly be’ suspected of 
herétical leanings respecting free trade if we’ put in a 
plea at this’: moment that between ourselves and France, 
as the Irish orator said, reciprécity should* not ‘be all on 
one side. 


That the Democrats in America have exercised a wise 
discrétion in their. selection’ of General Hancock, the 
Pennsylvanian candidate, before the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, we will not attempt'to deny. But it is certain that his 
nomination will excite no enthusiasm among the friends 
of the Democratic cause on this side of the Atlantic. 
His personal character is indeed untainted, but he is not 
known to possess the great ability of Senator Bayard, 
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-Garfield is represented to have been by his selection at 


who ran second to him on the first ballot, General Han- 
cock securing one hun afid séventy-one votes against: 
a hundred and sixty-three for the " chebous * 

but neither of them obtained quite one-fourth of the 
total number cast. However, the Democrats rallied to 
the man of their final choice promptly enough, and pro- 
bably no one is more content with the result than Mr. 
Tilden, who was legally elected President in November 
1876, or than Mr. Bayard, who has never shrunk from 
any duty imposed upon him, but has never sought to 
thrust himself upon the notice of his party. General 
Hancock was not undistinguished in the War of Secession, 
and he will probably be found an attractive candidate, 
while he will certainly not be. “ dazed,” as -General. 


Cincinnati. 


We believe it is little, if at all, known in this country 
that General Garfield, whom the Republican Convention 
at Chicago has nominated as candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States, is of German descent. His 
ancestors emigrated to America from Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and their original name was Garfield. General 
Hancock’s family originally emigrated from the banks of 
the Trent. 


The House of Lords, with its usual practical spirit, 
has resolved to at least make an attempt to remove the 
ground fot a complaint which has been growing in both 
Houses of Parliament. An experiment is to be made in 
providing better accommodation for the reporters, who 
now often complain that they cannot catch the words, or, 
‘indeed, the meaning of many speakers in the Upper 
House, owing partly t§ the inferior acoustic qualities of 
the gilded chamber, and partly to the persistency with 
whch a number Of their lordships turn their back on the 

rters"galfety'in addressing their peers. It would be 

, if the debates in the House of Commons are to be 
properly and faithfully reported, especially by the pro- 
vincial papers, that some provision should be made for 
increased accommodation in the Lower House, where the 
problem is far more easily solved than on the other side 
of the Central Hall. There are close to “the Gallery,” 
in the side galleries, about a dozen seats which are not 
used by members twice in a session. If they were 
thrown into the Gallery the object aimed at would be 
achieved at a cost of less, certainly, than ten pounds. 
But perhaps an economical Government cannot afford 
ouch a sum. 


The proposition of Lord Stanley of Alderley, that an 
Indian Court of Appeal should be established, may com- 
mand support from some arguments thet he and those 
who agree with him forgot to use. One is that the 
House of Peers might be spared the infliction of irregular 
appeals from settled decisions. Another is the econo- 
mising of the time of the Judicial Committee. Some 
reform is needed to save their lordships from having to 
waste several days wading through intricate matter, and 
trying to arrive at a decision upon the rights of relations 
who claim through six or eight descents. The parties in 
the most recent and curious suit have been enjoying 
their litigation with Hindu zest for ten years, and might 
just as well have ended it in Bombay, where it began, as 
the decision of the High Court was affirmed. It would 
be useful and economical provision for some of the 
retired civilians to employ them in such a Court of 
Appeal, and the Government might relieve themselves 
from a difficulty by offering the post of President to Sir 
Bartle Frere. 
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The successive announcements from Upper Burmah 






called Government of Mandalay, First came the con. 
flicting statements as to the frightful murders attémpted, 
if not accomplished, at the dictation of the bloodthirsty 
Brahmins who rule the superstitious young madman, 
Thee Bau, Notwithstanding the private or semi-officia] 
contradictions, there is little doubt of the substantial 
truth of these reports ; there is unfortunately none of our- 
abstention from interference. So with regard to the intellj- 
gence received as to the attempted rebellion. We have 
been told of the dispersion of the rebels and the flight of 
theirleader. Now we hear again that they have defeated a 
detachment of royal troops, and are advancing up the 
country. The Royal Government shows its fear by its. 
tardy attempts at conciliating the authorities of British 
Burmah. Surely it is time for interference, if only on the 
ground of humanity. Mandalay is half deserted, and. 
there is every probability of a sanguinary civil war. . Per- 
haps the instructions given to Lord Ripon are to wait. 
until Upper Burmah is.so harassed by internal misrule- 
and internecine conflicts.as to embrace with delight the. 
freedom of British annexation. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Stewart’s patronage the inhabitants of British Burmah. 
think themselves prosperous and happy, and their neigh. 
bours envy them. 


The statement repeatedly made by travellers who have 
learned the truth from observation of the hard-working 
coolies of the provinces, that opium smoking is. not, of 
itself deleterious to the strength or industry of the.con- 
sumer, has been generally ignored by the anti-opium 
fanatic. . That the Chinese themselves do. not agree with 
the latter, any more than they do with the pharisaic class. 
of Mandarins who object to opium, has been shown at 
Loochow, where an order of the Futai to close the opium — 
houses has caused a general discontent, many of the 
inhabitants having left the place in consequence of ae 
and other innovations. 


The conflict between the Norwegian Parliament and 
the King’s Government (a conflict which at any moment: 
may lead to serious events) continues with unabated 
severity. No sooner had the Storthing declared the law 
which requires the regular attendance of Ministers in the 
Legislature to be valid now without the sanction of the 
Monarch, than the Stang Cabinet sent, in hot haste, am 
envoy to King Oscar, who is travelling in Central Sweden, 
for the formal opening of new railway lines. Prolonged 
State councils have been held at Christiania day after 
day ; and if Morgendladet is well informed, the resolution 
come to is to the effect that the King has the privilege 
of an absolute veto. This is so clearly in utter contrast 
with the Constitution, that many people fear there is an 
intention of a violent State-stroke. Under these circum- 
stances, a motion brought forward in a trimming sense 
by Mr. Motzfeldt has been thrown out or “ laid ad adfa,” 
according to the phraseology adopted by the speaker who 
moved its rejection, by all votes against two, At the 
same time, the Military Committee of the Storthing pro- 
poses refusing the demand of Government for a supple- 
mentary budget destined for fortification works at the 
Drobak Sound, declaring “ that, under the existing rela~ 
tions between Government and Parliament, no such 
large financial means can be placed at the. disposition 
of the former.” The Military Committee. further asks 
Parliament to be allowed to hold an extraordinary session 
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in the autumn. It is believed that this is the first step, for 


the Storthing itself, of claiming parliamentary sovascigaly 
‘in military affairs. The crisis is extreme. 





Not content with having so diverted the traffic between 
Russia and Germany by means of his protectionist 
policy;that the East Russian railway authorities, who, by 
the way, are Government officials, begin to be alatmed, 
Prince Bismarck now seeks to establish a surtaxe a’en- 
trepot. KOnigsberg complains that its trade is taken to 
Russian ports, and a commissioner has been sent to 


‘Libau to investigate the complaint ; and the iron and 
‘eoal districts of the Rhine province and Westphalia pro- 
test energetically against the Chancellor’s latest. scheme. 
*This would affect Holland most seriously, and Holland 


will not be slow to retaliate upon the surtaxe by imposing 
a duty upon the iron and coal she receives from Germany. 
Most of it comes to her in transit, but the penalty of a 
duty would be felt none the less by the Prussian revenue 
authorities and by the manufacturing districts of the 
Rhine. Bremen has also come within the cognisance of 
the Chancellor’s. anti-free-trade. policy, and.an agitation 
is carried on there to impress the public with the idea 
that Bremen wants protection. 


The negotiations between Russia and the United States 
in. regard to the Siberian fisheries still continue. Russia 
holds that the United States whalers are damaging the 
fisheries along the Pacific coast of Siberia, and that, 
therefore, a yearly subvention ought to be paid by their 
Government to make good the loss. The United States, 
on the other hand, claims that the presence of American 
whalers along the Siberian coast is beneficial to the 
inhabitants, who thereby find a market for their produce. 
As for the alleged damage of the fisheries, the authorities 
at Washington assert that the fish are too numerous to 
be seriously thinned by the American fishermen. To 
solve this knotty point, Russia has decided this year to 
despatch to the Pacific Doctor Grebnitsky, of Tobolsk, 
who enjoys among his countrymen the same celebrity as 
Mr. Frank Buckland among ourselves. Grebnitsky will 
proceed overland to Vladivostock, where 2 man-of-war 
will be in readiness to convey him along the Siberian 
coast to pursue his investigations. 

The Prussian Diet has during the last week been the 
scene of the bitterest political and religious strife. The 
Falk Laws Amendment Bill has been discussed clause 
by clause. After an excited debate, in which personali- 
ties were freely exchanged, Clause Four, which as 
amended invests the Cabinet with power to reinstate the 
deposed Bishops, should the King of Prussia sanction 
such a step, was adopted by a large majority. The 
German Chancellor has put forth the idea that the Bill 
is the result of a desire to save thousands of Roman 
Catholics in Prussia from being forsaken by their spiritual 
pastors and masters. ‘Their churches are without priests, 
and in many districts the children of Roman Catholics 
receive no religious education whatever owing to the 
want of instructors. ‘To put an end to this state of 
things, it is urged, is the object of the present Bill ; and 
with this plea it is admitted that the Falk Laws have 
done their work but too well. To use a German pro- 
verb, they have thrown away not only the water in the 
tub, but the child with it. The true object of the Bill 
is undoubtedly a Parliamentary one. Should Prince 
Bismarck succeed in passing it, he will be quite satisfied 
if he can, by the powers it will give him, dissolve the 
Roman Catholic Party, which since 1873 has been the 
sharpest thorn in his side. 


The enormous estimates of the future. population of 
the metropolis, which have appeared in connection with 
the question of the water supply, seem to be fallacious 
when tested by the statistics of the present. Mr.. Price 
Williams, C.E., in a very interesting paper read before 
the Statistical Society, showed that although London had 
not reached the declining stage in its rate of increase, 
which Liverpool, Manchester, and. others. had arrived at, 
to, forecast the population in the next century at 
17,000,000, because it has grown from 958,863 in 1801 to 
3,251,913 in 1871, is baseless conjecture. Referring to 
the population of England and Wales, Mr. Williams 
estimates that the census next year will show a total of 
255735,900. The decennial rate of increase was averaged 
during the present century up to 1871 at 14 per cent,, 
while during the whole of the last century it was only 5 
per cent. The increase culminated at 18 per cent. in 
1811 to 1821, but from that period down to 1861 the rate 
continually diminished. 


The geologists will be in force at the meeting of the 
British Association at Swansea, which commences on 
August 25, when Dr, Ramsay, Director-General of the 
Geological Survey, and President Elect, will deliver his 
address, Among the general arrangements, we note 
that Professor Boyd Dawkins will discourse on ‘‘ Primeval 
Man,” while Henry Seebohm, Esq, has promised to 
deliver a lecture to the operatives. of Swansea on “ The 
North-East Passage.” 


The question of the amendment of the law with regard 
to married women has again come before the attention of 
Parliament in the present session, and two Bills, one 
dealing with the question as it concerns England and 
Ireland, and the other with regard to the rights of ladies 


on the other side of the Tweed, received their second... 


reading on the same day. The first Bill proposes to’ 
solidate as well as to amend the law upon this — 
portant subject, and it accordingly repeals the previous 
Acts of 1870 and 1874, re-enacts their principal provi- 
sions, and then proceeds to make some considerable 
alterations in the law. The Scottish Bill, on the other 
hand, confines itself to amendment. The English Bill 
proposes that all women who marry after the Act comes 
into operation are to be entitled to hold all property of 
any description free from the husband’s debts and control 
just as if they were unmarried. Nothing so sweeping as 
this is to be found in the Scotch Bill, which, so far as real 
estate is concerned, confines itself to “ rents of heritable 
property.” The Scotch Bill contains a singular provision, 
enabling persons married before the passing of the Act 
by “mutual and irrevocable deed,” duly registered and 
advertised, voluntarily to come under its provisions. 
The husband and children are, according to it, to have 
the same rights in respect of the wife’s separate estate of 
a personal and movable character as the wife and children 
have in the husband’s. ‘The wife’s property is also to be 
liable for all debts which she contracts, whether before or 
after marriage, and also for “the domestic expenditure 
of the spouses,” by whomsoever incurred. This obliga- 
tion is not, however, to arise except upon satisfactory 
proof of the deficiency of the husband’s estate. The 
English Bill re-enacts all the important clauses with 
regard to married women’s earnings and policies of 
assurance which were contained in the former Acts, and 
contains a novel provision prohibiting actions between 
husband and wife except in respect of property. Both 
Bills have passed their second reading, and it is almost 
certain that they will become law, although probably in a 
somewhat modified form. 
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DEMOCRACY IN DOWNING STREET. 


When the General Election surprised by a Liberal 
majority everybody but those renowned seers Mr. Adam 
and Sir Wm. Harcourt, many were the imaginings of the 
vexed Tories as to the consequences that would ensue 
from this new freak of Household Suffrage. We ven- 
tured to believe that these were vain imaginings in the 
main, that the Whig element would keep the Cabinet 
tolerably steady, and that facts would prove too stubborn 
things in domestic as in foreign policy for the more 
impulsive and undisciplined members of even a second 
Gladstone Government. We knew that Mr. Lowe had 
professed himself an unrepentant meddler and muddler, 
and still given to harassing the interests of the country ; 
but then Mr. Lowe was carefully snubbed by being left 
out of the Administration and sent aloft from harm’s 
way. Mr. Stansfeld, too, “the friend of Mazzini,” was 
also omitted, with more or less of inevitable obloquy, 
from the list of the Government. And, in what now 
seems to have been an interval of sanity, Mr. Goschen, 
who does not see his way to make the rural labourers the 
rulers of Great Britain, and who has always maintained 
an attitude of statesmanlike reserve on the Eastern 
Question, was put in charge of the post of danger and 
difficulty at Constantinople ; and the men most com- 
mitted to particular lines of policy were placed in offices 
in which, as it seemed to short-sighted mankind, they 
could do no particular harm. All this was at least en- 
couraging ; and the Conservative predictions were in 
the fairest way of being falsified. But we apologise for 
having ventured to take a different view from the more 
pessimist spokesmen of the Tory Party. We confess 
we were hopelessly in the wrong in counting on 
anything like moderation or backbone in resistance 
to the sway of the Radical tail from any Govern- 
ment over which Mr. Gladstone presided. Govern- 
ments have blundered badly before now, but never 
did any Government blunder, so repeatedly and so 
entirely without excuse, in eight weeks as this one has 
done. Hardly one single measure, however well it may 
have looked at the moment of its inception or intro- 
duction, has been other than a blunder of the first mag- 
nitude. Even the Budget, the principal feature of a 
department in which Mr. Gladstone has been deemed 
supreme among living and indeed among any adminis- 
trators, has been shown to be a _ congeries of 
assumptions that are probably baseless, and of injuries 
to trade and sound policy that are certainly possible if 
not inevitable. The Hares and Rabbits Bill has turned 
out to be such a violation of the first principles of free- 
dom of contract, that it is said no less than a hundred 
Liberals are going to vote against it, though a small 
number of nominal Conservatives, more anxious for 
their county seats than for the standards of their Party, 
are reckoned on to pronounce in its favour. The Irish 
policy, with its suspension of payment of rent, points to 
simple communism, or rather worse ; for in communism 
there would be equality of rights, and in the Irish policy 
only the tenants are recognised as having rights, and the 
landlords and their creditors are to be put beyond the 
pale of fair treatment altogether. The tenants need not 
pay what they owe, but the landlords are to be liable in 
turn to pay debts which they have counted on the rents 
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as a means of discharging, and their creditors know well 
they need not press the landlords, since the latter would 
pay if they could, but can never pay if they’are driven 
into a corner. How such schemes can be expected to 
pass the House of Lords is one of the most curious 
points in the so-called policy of the Government. 
But perhaps it is intended to hold the House of 
Lords up in an odious light to the Radical electors with 
a view to its replacement by an elective Senate. 
In view of this contingency it was a wise thing of the 
Upper House to accept the Burials Bill nearly én dioc, 
unjust though some-of its provisions are, and ceriain 
though they are to be fought tooth and nail in the House 
of Commons. Some relief to the very few Dissenters 
who object to the Church’s Offices over their graves was 
pronounced necessary long ago by Churchmen differing 
so widely as Lord Harrowby and the late Bishop Wilber- 
force ; but it was unnecessary on Lord Selborne’s part 'to 
go out of his way to make the bolus quite so “ difficult of 
deglutition.” 

In the crisis of the General Election, Mr. Bright took 
care to assure the licensed victuallers that their real 
friends were the Liberal Party, and that in any change to 
be made in the licensing laws the utmost care would be 
taken to protect existing interests. Mr. Gladstone has 
given similar assurances in the vaguest language, and as 
it were deliberately obscured in a cloud of words, which 
may be interpreted in any way that the Prime Minister 
may subsequently please. It is no wonder “ the trade,” as it 
is known alike by friends and foes, is up in arms, and 
fully on the defence. It is an enemy not to be despised, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s last Government found out, and it 
had never such reason as now for making its power felt. 
It has learnt that no pledges can fix this administration 
of “crooked counsels and dark politics.” And it sees 
perfectly plainly that the wish to wound it is far greater 
than the power to strike. For there are no fifty members 
who voted for Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s absurd and dangerous 
scheme of Local Option who are agreed on the details of 
a working measure ; and if there were even a majority 
secured for such a Bill, the immediate formation by 
working men of clubs, with nominal subscriptions and 
very wide rules, in which they could obtain drink cheaply 
and at all hours, would defeat utterly the idea that people © 
“‘can be made sober by Act of Parliament.” 





We deal in the next article with one portion of the 
question of the week, but here we cannot help noting 
the Government’s astounding ignorance of their own 
“out-and-out” Party strength even in the House 
of Commons, the injury they must do themselves with 
the religious people among the constituencies, the abso- 
lute incapacity to comprehend that the first duty in 
leading the House of Commons is to support the autho- 
rity of the Chair, without which all leading is impossible, 
and the singular absence of common sense in not post- 
poning the debate, to seek a compromise, when the Whips 
told the leaders they would be beaten. ll this is only, 
however, a part of one tremendous whole of self-righteous- 
ness and crass inability to discern the signs of the times. 
And as it isin home policy so is it in the direction of 
foreign affairs. It is evident that the sober-minded 
statesmen who sit in the House of Lords are letting “I 
dare not wait upon I would” in restraining the tenden- 
cies of the Radical wing. Sir Charles Dilke, and not Lord 
Granville, really directs the policy of the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s consultations in the Library or one of the 
Committee Rooms with the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs are more potent in this region of the functions of 
Government than Cabinet meetings. The Whigs are 
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being driven ; the Radicals refuse to be led save in the 
way they wish to go. And what with the exposure of 
Liberal gurity of election, as shown in the result of the 
petitions and in Mr. Justice Lush’s denunciation of the 
Liberal Circular ; with the ostentatious patronage of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, till the violence of that Tribune of the Shoe- 
makers put him out ofcourt ; with the pandering to the 
Trish Land Leaguers, to the teetotal folks who desire to 
“deprive a poor man of his beer,” to the Liberation 
Society, and to the material interests of the constituents 
of Messrs. Bright and Chamberlain by extensive orders 
for arms (singular among professed peace-lovers), there 
never has been a Government which bade more fair to 
break up from its own incapacity and amid the indignant 
derision of the mass of the people. Last week it was a 
question whether a Coalition Government would not 
soon succeed the present Ministry. Now it is quite pos- 
sible that we may have a new Dissolution immediately, 
or at latest early next year. And then the country will 
know how to mark its sense of the manner in which the 
second Gladstone Cabinet has burlesqued the traditions 
of British statesmanship. : 


MR. BRADLAUGH BAULKED. 


Wednesday afternoon last witnessed a scene in the 
House of Commons destined to form an important page 
of constitutional history. Henceforth every treatise on 
constitutional law will set forth the proceedings, or, at all 
vents, record the consequences that must flow from 
them. This being so, it is for the moment in the highest 
degree difficult to write, as we desire to do, with the 
‘strictest impartiality regarding the important issues that 
have been raised. The House of Commons has mani- 
festly lost its head altogether over the elect of North- 
ampton, and it is not to be wondered at if the country 
follows suit. Religion has been pitted against irreligion, 
and an infinity of evil passions stirred up. It is hard to 
distribute the blame attaching to each Party to this un- 
fortunate result. In the first instance it can hardly be 
doubted Mr. Bradlaugh was the transgressor. Had he 
quietly presented himself at the table of the House 
among the first forty members and intimated his inten- 
tion to affirm, it is exceedingly unlikely that Sir Erskine 
May would have raised any difficulty, and it is hard to 
‘see how at that stage in the formation of the House any 
member could have legally interposed. Instead of this, 
however, Mr. Bradlaugh must needs hand in a formal 
declaration of his right to affirm in his character of 
.atheist or unbeliever. How far he meant this as a 
challenge it is unnecessary to inquire. Suffice it that it 
almost necessarily compelled attention to Mr. Brad- 
jaugh’s atheism. No one can blame the Speaker for 
declining to take the responsibility of permitting Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm in: such circumstances. If Mr. 
Bradlaugh had not raised doubts about his own legal 
capacity to affirm, it is very unlikely that any one 
else would have done so. This was the first blunder 
on his part. But his second step was much more 
culpable. After the first Bradlaugh Committee had 
reported that he was not a person entitled to affirm 
under the Parliamentary Oaths Act, he then professed his 
willingness to swear, nay, maintained his right to swear 
allegiance, while intimating at the same time that God 
‘was to him a “meaningless term.” In so doing nearly 
‘every lawyer of eminence is agreed, including the late 
Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, that he was acting 
within his legal right, but the shock imparted by such 
cynical indifference to what is held most sacred by the 


vast body of his countrymen, at once arrayed against him 
an overwhelming religious opposition. In a word, Mr. 
Bradlaugh has shown much logical and legal acumen in 
maintaining hisright to sitamong the Commons of England, 
but he has shown an astounding want of tact. His 
tactics would perhaps have told with a court of law, but 
the House of Commons is an assembly which has seldom 
failed to take the law into its own hands whenever, as in 
this case, its pride or passions have been touched. And 
here it is that Mr. Bradlaugh’s offences end, and those of 
the House begin. The First Committee appointed by 
the House carried a resolution by the casting vote of its 
chairman, affirming Mr. Bradlaugh’s incapacity to affirm. 
This resolution was based on an exceedingly narrow, and 
we might almost say pedantic, construction of two am- 
biguous statutes which it is pretty certain a court of 
justice would interpret in a more liberal sense. For the 
last ten years Mr. Bradlaugh has repeatedly been permitted 
to affirm in courts of law. Why, then, it may be 
asked by laymen, should he not be allowed to affirm in 
Parliament, seeing more especially that the law officers 
of the Crown are agreed that he is entitled to do so? 
What are the law officers of the Crown for if they are not 
to decide such points? The question was pre-eminently 
one for judicial settlement, but the House elected to con- 
stitute itself judge and jury. Its members accepted 
the casting vote of the Chairman as decisive, and 
then came the Second Committee to test Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s capacity to swear. Now, though it is perfectly 
certain that no judge in the land would permit Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take an oath in a court of justice, the 
highest legal authorities are agreed that Parliament has 
no right whatever to interpose between one of its mem- 
bers and the oath of allegiance. An oath implies a 
supernatural sanction, and nothing could be more mon- 
strous than the attempt to impose a supernatural sanction 
on a person that has no belief in the supernatural. Nor 
is this all. It is notorious that scores and scores of 
atheists have sat in the House of Commons, and if we 
did not run the risk of being sent to the Clock Tower 
for a breach of privilege, we should be disposed to allege 
that a good round score are comfortably seated there 
now. But these respectable atheists talk atheism to 
savants in the salon, whereas Bradlaugh talks it to the 
common people in the Old Street Hall of Science. 
Learned, aristocratic atheism is one thing, and unvarnished 
working-class atheism quite another. But however this 
anomalous state of things struck the second Bradlaugh 
Committee, they found a way out of the difficulty which 
might have been found at first. They decided that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be permitted to affirm at his own risk, 
that is to say, they decided in effect that the subject 
was one for a legal tribunal to discuss if anyone should 
think it worth his while to challenge Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
right to affirm. Nothing could have been fairer, for 
even Mr. Bradlaugh would never pretend to challenge a 
judgment of the highest legal tribunal, however adverse 
it might be. But the House of Commons by a majority of 
forty-five declined to enter in at this door of compromise 
that had been opened to it. Not satisfied with declaring 
Mr. Bradlaugh incapable either of affirming or swearing, 
it virtually also took away from him the right to seek 
redress from the legal tribunal before which he desired 
to go. In vain the late Attorney-General maintained an 
ominous silence on the legality of this course. In vain 
the Prime Minister asserted its positive illegality. The 
majority, however, was prepared to exercise its innate 
authority. Mr. Daly expressed the real sentiments of 
the House when he said “ This is not a question of law 
but of religion,” or, as Sir Henry Wolff put it, of belief 
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in “some God or other.” It was resolved by a Legis- 


lature which at first was Anglican, then Protestant, then 
Christian, then Theistic, to make a final stand for faith 
on the slippery ground of “some God or other.” 
And because the member for Northampton played into 
its hands by resorting to an absurd display of disobedi- 
ence to the will of the House, he was sent to the Clock 
Tower, where he was imprisoned, not because he is an 
atheist, but because he refused to obey the order of the 
Speaker to “ withdraw.” It may indeed be asked whether, 
if one member can be expelled by a majority assuming 
judicial function, why not many? Why not another 
Pride’s Purge? But the instinct and common sense of 
the House are sufficient to answer all such questions as 
these ; and perhaps the most scandalous part of the whole 
matter is the attitude of the Government in the face of a 
defeat which is due to the revolt of those who helped 
mainly to place them in power. If Mr. Bradlaugh has 
been defeated by a construction of the Acts which will 
not bear investigation, the Government at least stands 
before the country as avowedly of the opinion that an 
atheist is a capable legislator on questions of Church and 
State and of morals generally. We shall see how this 
fact will tell at the bye-elections. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s action on Thursday evening in 
moving the Hohe to release Mr, Bradlaugh from his 
incarceration, ecause the authority and order of the 
House had been vindicated, was well conceived and well 
carried out. He placed not merely Mr. Bradlaugh but 
his supporters in and out of Parliament entirely in the 
wrong by his demonstration that the member for 
Northampton had already raised all the questions he 
could raise, and that further persistency in the character 
of “Ajax defying the lightning” would be merely a 
manifestation of execrable taste and of resolve to 
obstruct the business of Parliament. But, as the leader 
of the Opposition said, if the defiance of the Speaker’s 
order is repeated, the House will know how to deal with 
the Old Street burlesque upon the Greek hero, who 
proclaimed himself safe in spite of all the gods, and 
found he was wrong. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


A letter on “ Educational Pressure” in a recent number 
of the EXAMINER induces us to institute a comparison be- 
tween English and German universities, although not for 
the purposes there recommended. What is a university ? 
is a question almost as perplexing to answer as the famons 
query, What is a pound? At all events, at the present 
time the English and German universities, although bear- 
ing the same designation, represent very different entities. 
A parallel history of the English, German, and French 
universities, from their origin down to the present time, 
woul reveal, on a small scale, the various national ten- 
dencies and divergencies of temper which characterise 
also the political development and actual social state 
of the three countries. But in order to discover one 
more instance of the want of correspondence between 
the aims of human institutions and their results, a parallel 
between the English and German universities by them- 
selves may suffice. To the minds of the uninitiated an 
account of the English colleges, with their foundations 
for fellowships, scholarships, and so forth, must appear as 
the very ideal of scientific progress and “learned leisure,” 
guaranteed to the capable and meritorious by an estab- 
lishment for all time tocome. But in reality, colleges, 
as M. Renan, lately so much féted at Oxford, some years 
ago alleged in the Revue des Deux Mondes, have tended 
rather to breed des fellows paresseux, than to foster that 
learned and scientific activity of which their scheme 
would seem to hold out the prospect. The cause of this 
as the main distinction between German and English 


universities, is to be found in the fact that, while the 
former are really and above all “seats of learning,” the 
latter, as Mr. Gladstone once rather confusedly called 
them (but has he not called also n pers * 
for political articulation” ?), are mainly, if ect originally, 
“seats of education.” | 

In Germany, education proper is supposed to be 
finished at rank schools called acta which, if not 
by their curriculum, yet in the ages of their pupils, corre- 
spond to the English Grammar and Public Schools. At 
the universities, instruction becomes essentially profes- 
sional. Within their juridical, medical, and theological 
“ faculties,” the German universities train lawyers and 
State officials, physicians and surgeons, priests and par- 
sons; while the so-called “philosophic” faculty is 
destined to bring forth teachers and professors, scholars 
andinvestigators. Notwithstanding this apparently mainly 
practical bias, the German universities are justly famed 
for their unrestricted devotion to pure science and 
abstract learning, which not only is the foundation of 
their renown, but has made them a focus of national, 
and, to some extent, of European thought in an infinitely 
higher degree than the English universities can be alleged 
to be by their best friends. While the colleges at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford are essentially boarding schools, the 
universities in Germany form schools in a very different 
and much higher sense. We hear of the Tiibingen school 
of theology, of the K6nigsberg school of philosophy, of the 
Heidelberg school of chemistry, and so forth, the meaning 
of which terms every one in England understands, but to 
which there is nothing corresponding in this country. 
In point of fact, the greatest of modern English thinkers, 
writers, discoverers, scholars, and philosophers, are for 
the greater part neither the offspring of English colleges, 
nor have they devoted their labours to the universities. 
This fact, considering the undoubted eminence which 
England still holds in all intellectual pursuits, greatly 
redounds to the honour of that individual energy for 
which the English race is distinguished, and, at the same 
time, may account also for the untutored, but, for that, alk 
the more fruitful originality of English literature and 
English science. 

Instead of a treble system of instruction, the profes- 
sorial, tutorial, and that by private * coach,” the mode of 
tuition in Germany by professors ordinary, extraordinary, 
and privatdocenten, is quite the same, individual differ- 
ences of course excepted, as these titles designate only 
different degrees in the hierarchy of university teachers. 
* Grounding ” or “coaehing” is altogether unknown, the 
so-called privatissima being devoted not to “cramming,” 
but to initiation into original research which regu 
and formal lectures are less applicable to. If it were 
desired to point out the particular organ by which 
the German universities have attained to their high 
standing in the world, we should scarcely be able to 
designate one more efficient than that institution of 
lecturers called Arivatdocenten. Young graduates, after a 
special ordeal showing their attainments, and after having 
given proof of capacity by some original work, are allowed 
the privilege of teaching (which, notwithstanding their 
name, is public, not private) in the university. These 
lecturers have the same position vés-d-zvis the students as. 
the regular professors ; but they get from the State little 
or no pay, and they have little or no voice in the unt- 
versity management. Again, contrary to the usages of 
English university lecturers or prelectors, the privat- 
docent teaches and lectures, but does not prepare specially 
for any examinations. The German student, on the 
other hand, is bound to no curriculum even in the strictly 
professional “faculties.” He attends what lectures and 
when he lists, and he passes no examinations whatever, 
except when, at the end of his studies, he wishes to 
obtain a degree. But then, also, the examinations are 
not competitive, and in the “philosophic” faculty the 
student himself designates the two or three subjects in 
which he wishes to undergo an examination, which 
frequently is very lax. The principle of freedom which 
Englishmen are so fond of, even sometimes to excess, 
has been applied to the German universities with great 
practical success. There is no liberty the German 
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politician, in fact, prizes so much as the Lern- und Lehr- 
Jretheit, or the liberty of learning and tuition, which in 


the German revolutio movements of 1848 was e 
where placed in the fore ; oh at 
times have been attempted, have instantly produced 
rebellion of professors or students, as the case might be. 
There is much in these facts that may lead English- 
men to reflect: +The German universities have not only 
accomplished the work of which those of England are 
mostly relieved by hospitals, inns-of-court, theological 
schools, &c., but they have endowed their country with 
great and famous olars and thinkers, So great, in- 
deed, is the reputation of German learning and scholar- 
ship, that foreign countries, including England, have 
found it useful to import German professors. The Eng- 
lish universities, on the contrary, while making rather 
wild and irregular attempts at reform, are more and more 
developing into a machinery for examining boys and 
girls all over the country. Certainly that was not the 
— of the university and college founders and bene- 
ors. 


THE GREEK FRONTIER QUESTION. 


All those who have the re-construction of a Pan- 
Hellenion truly and intelligently at heart, must look with 
apprehension upon the attempt made just now to force 
an unwilling section of the Albanian race in Epirus into 
the fold of the Greek kingdom. On the desirability, 
nay, necessity of an extension of the frontier, we are 
all agreed. The greater the concession is which the 
Porte can be induced to make in Thessaly, where a 
population Greek in blood or speech preponderates, the 
better will it be for the “larger future” of the Hellenic 
nation whose natural path is along the A®gean. But 
matters assume a different shape when we come to a 
country which by its history, its nationality, its speech, 
its political traditions and aspirations, is entirely distinct 
from, and averse to the connection with, Greece. A 
false step made in that direction may bring the gravest 
dangers upon the young and rising commonwealth. And 
as a hearty well-wisher of its prosperity, its enlargement, 
and its great civilising mission in the East, I sincerely 
regret that the words of. warning wisely uttered by the 
senior member for Newcastle should have been so little 
heeded, or rather fretfully answered, by the Premier. 

Full allowance may be made for the doings of the 
Greeks themselves in this serious question. Being 
cribbed, cabined, and confined in their present boun- 
daries, they will aim at extension wherever they can. 
Moreover, having come into recent possession of the Ionian 
Islands which lie before the coast of Southern Albania, 
they, with the commercial spirit that characterises them, 
can easily be understood to wish for such a territorial 
enlargement in Epirus as would bring their frontier fully 
up to the position of Corfu. Nevertheless, any prudent, 
well-meaning observer cannot disguise from himself the 
enormous risk which Greece would run by laying forcible 
hands upon a section of people of alien descent and 
tongue, which cherishes its past with fierce tenacity, and 
which, small though its numbers are, has in martial 
prowess not its equal in all the East. ‘That prowess the 
Greeks have had occasion to experience, in their own 
favour, during their war of independence against the 
Turks. Every page of that long and sanguinary struggle 
is full of the brave. deeds of military and naval com- 
manders of Arnaout origin. 

“The Arnaouts or Albanese,” Lord Byron wrote, 
‘struck me forcibly by their resemblance to the High- 
landers of Scotland in dress, figure, and manner of living. 
Their very mountains seemed Caledonian, with a milder 
climate. The kilt, though white; the spare, active 
form ; their dialect, Celtic in its sound ; and their hardy 
habits, all carried me back to Morven.” ‘These brave 
Highlanders are a race of death-despising heroes. 
Now, not many years ago, there were within the Hellenic 
kingdom, among an aggregate of but 1,325,000 Greek 
citizens, not less than 280,000 Arnaouts, kindred of the 
Epirote Albanese. At the very gates of Athens, Albanese 
is. still spoken by the country people ; and without a 


foreground. Restrictions which at 


knowl of that language it -is difficult to get on in 
the neig ood among the lower people.. en such 
is the condition of affairs within Greece itself, must we 
not consider it an act of tashness to create downright 
enmity between Greeks and Albanese? 4 

The Hellenic-speaking population in and out of the 
kingdom is, unfortunately, so small that it would be folly 
to create new foes to itself “with a light heart.” Truly, 
it has already foes enough that imperil its future. The 
Bulgars, who have just been set up by Russia; the 
Servians, whom Czar Alexander allowed to be provided 
with officers and volunteers from his own army for an 
“unofficial war ;” the Montenegrins, whose ruler has for 
many years been a pensioner of the Court of St, 
Petersburg, to the amount of 8,000 ducatsa year,, all 
press southwards, and none of them is a particular friend 
of the Greek. Under these circumstances, the Albanese 
or Skipetar nation (the descendant of an Illyrian race 
which never formed part of ancient Hellas) actually 
serves as a buckler to Greece, protecting it against Slav 
aggression in the north-west. Is it wise to alter this 
state of things for the worse? When we remember that 
by the stipulations of San Stefano the Bulgars would 
have extended their country to the Aégean, thus interposing 
an impassable barrier between the Greeks and the 
approaches towards Constantinople, must we not be 
filled with strong misgivings lest the establishment of a 
permanent cause of enmity between Greeks and Albanese 
should one day lead to a catastrophe through a double 
or treble pressure ? 

Ethnologists and geographers, no doubt, widely differ 
in their statements as regards the composition of the 
population between, Prevesa and the Kalamas River. It 
would lead too far to. enter here into. references to the 
maps and statistical labours of Boud, Lejeati, Sax, 
Kiepert, Gubernatis, and others, between whom there is 
considerable divergence. Together with Skipetars, we 
find, in the district mentioned, Greeks, and so-called 
Kutzo-Vlachs, that is, “ bastard Wallachians,” a nae 
of mixed Roumanian, Greek, and Slavic blood. e 
broad fact, however, remains that, from the frontiers, of 
Montenegro down to, and even beyond, the Kalamas, 
there is an Albanese nation, composed of two chief clans, 
viz., Tosks and Gegs, of partly Mohammedan, partly 
Roman Catholic creed, which ethnographically extends 
even far beyond its present political boundaries, towards 
Nish and the river Vardar, a nation of most warlike 
quality, which has fought against the Turks under 
Skander Beg, and which even since the Ottoman con- 
quest has always maintained a kind of semi-indepen- 
dence. This strong anti-Slav bulwark it isnow proposed 
to diminish in the North in favour of the Montenegrin 
Hospodar who is a puppet of the Czar, whilst at its 
southern end so large a frontier rectification is aimed at 
as to produce a fatal estrangement from Greece. I for 
one cannot concur in the wisdom of this scheme. 

There are ethnographers who firmly assert that a 
majority of Greek inhabitants in Southern Albania is 
only to be found from Prevesa, along the Luro Valley to 
Kalarytes, which would exclude Jannina, as well as two- 
thirds of the territory comprised in the Kalamas line. 
They may be wrong in going so far, and I do not profess 
to give an opinion upon this moot question. But I 
firmly believe that the true interest of Greece in Epirus 
is not so much the speedy and immediate acquisition of 
territory against the cession of which the Southern Repre- 
sentative Assembly of Albania has already issued a pro- 
test, than the gradual bringing about of that peaceful 
process of Hellenization which has been silently going 
on within our time in several of the Albanese districts 
referred to. 

If the principle of Nationality, as opposed to that of 
mere State-formation, is to be our guide in the Greek 
frontier question, then let that principle also be adhered 
to in the case of the Skipetars, all the more so because 
they are lying athwart the Greeks and the Slavs, as a shield 
of the former against Panslavist encroachment. We hear 
so much now of the strategic advantages accruing to 
Greece from a large. northward extension of her frontier, 
and the argument curiously enough is used so insidiously 
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even by those who could have allowed Slavonian Bul- 
garia to extend to the Greek waters, that it may be worth 
while to point to the existence of this natural Albanese 
bulwark for the security of the kingdom. : 

Too great and over-hasty an extension of Greece in 
Epirus, in spite of the Albanese, might prove a Danaian 
gift for the Hellenes. On Thessaly, I think, they should 
mainly concentrate their thoughts. Mr. Rangabé, the 
envoy of King George at Berlin, is reported to have 
said to Lord Odo Russell that he hoped he would bring 
to him back from Prince Bismarck’s dinner “a large 
slice of Turkey.” If this refers to the desire of having 
the Epirote frontier line drawn even ae Jannina and 
the Kalamas, up to Cape Kephali, I fear Greece would 
find this Skipetar portion of the Turkey, if ever it were 
granted to her, rather indigestible. Already we hear of 
an intention to largely increase the Hellenic army, to 
three times its present strength. This may be understood 
on the assumption that Greece fears having to meet both 
Turkish and Albanese hostility. And if, by any unwise 
act, these fears should be realised, there would possibly 
occur such a reopening of the whole Eastern Question as 
would again deluge that part of the world with blood, 
cripple the poor resources of so small a nation as Greece, 
and perhaps imperil her whole existence and future. 

A MEMBER OF THE GREEK COMMITTEE. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
THE Rock Lire AssuRANCE COMPANY. 


This company, which carries on business at No. 15, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, was established in 1806, 
and has now, therefore, been nearly three-quarters of a 
century in existence. Unlike the company the subject 
of last week’s article, it possesses a considerable share 
capital, which has been gradually accumulated to 
41,118,772 145. 5d. from a paid-up capital of £ 100,000. 
The powers of declaring 2 bonus among the policy- 
holders is carefully limited by the company’s deed of 
settlement, which provides that at intervals of not less 
than seven years a bonus may be declared out of the 
company’s insurance fund after a careful investigation of 
the value of each policy of assurance and other outstand- 
ing claims shall have been made. A further provision 
is made that at least £5,000 of the surplus profits, which 
are ascertained by investigation, are to be left untouched, 
so as to allow an ample margin for contingencies. The 
bonus is then to be divided into three equal parts, and 
one part is to be added to and consolidated with the 
company’s subscribed capital stock, and the remaining 
two-thirds are to be distributed among the assured, 
according to a somewhat elaborate classification of their 
respective positions according to the length of time that 
their policies have been on foot. Those who have had 
one entire year’s standing in the company on December 
31 in the preceding year are to constitute the first class, 
while those who at that date have had two and three 
years’ standing constitute the second and third classes. 
The second and third classes are to get two and 
three times as much as the first class, and so on, in 
arithmetical progression. The amount of bonus allotted 
to each class is then to be distributed among the indi- 
vidual policy-holders in proportion to the sums assured 
by each. An objection which we have heard made to 
this mode of allotment is that it is somewhat arbitrary, as 
if the number and amount of policies was very great in 
any year the policy-holders would get a much smaller 
proportion of the bonus fund. The answer to this objec- 
tion, which to superficial observation may seem a serious 
one, is obvious enough when we come to look a little 
closer at the probable course of business of the company. 
Practically the number and amount of the policies in 
each year does not vary much, and, accordingly, the 
distribution of the bonus comes out fairly enough. The 
table of mortality which is used for the purposes of 
valuation is the Northampton Table, and three per cent. 
is adopted as the rate of interest. The fifth schedule 
contains the following statement : “No definite pro- 
portion of the annual premium income is reserved 


as a provision for future expenses and profits, it being 
considered sufficient provision that the mortality shown 
by the Northampton Table is much in excess of that 
actually experienced by the company, and that the rate 
of interest assumed in the valuation is considerably less 
than is actually realised from year to year upon this 
system of valuation. There is no anticipation of future 
profits, every policy on the books representing an actual 
liability in the periodical valuations duly provided for as 
such.” On this it may be remarked that the idea of 
proceeding upon the practical inaccuracy of the assumed 
basis of calculation, as furnishing a provision for future 
expenses and profits, is certainly not as scientific a method 
as might be desired, although probably it is for practical 
purposes sufficiently close to the truth. We should cer- 
tainly, speaking in the interest of business men who are 
anxious to have accounts made as plain as possible, prefer 
that the mode of calculation should proceed upon some 
principle closer to the actual state of facts by valuing the 
assets in some more accurate manner, and at the same time 
making some definite provision for expenses and profits. 

The following is the last revenue account, the “ first 
schedule” return for the year ending December 31, 
1878 : 


Dr. 4 s. @ 
Amount of Funds at the beginning of the Year. 3,087,831 17 7 
Premiums ° ; . . . ‘ . 136,420 7 7 
Interest and Dividends . e e . . 140,646 12 9 
Fines from Shareholders for non-assurance é 1,303 10 6 
Transfer and other Fees . . . . . 2 

£3» 306,230 10 If 
aan 

Cr. P eer 
Claims under Policies ° . 159,827 19 2 
Surrenders : ° ° : ‘ : 0 3 
Annuities ; ° ; é ‘ ‘ ° 59 0 Oo 
Commission é » 3,836 15 4 
Expenses of Management. ° ; : 12,612 11 O 
Dividends and Bonuses to Shareholders, viz. : 

Income from Subscription LE kh &, 
Capital Stock . ° - 56,317 4 
Balance from Profits, a 
tioned to Shareholders, 
August 20, 1875 28,682 15 5§ 
ee 85,000 0 0 
Profit and Loss, balance on valuation of Assets 5,638 8 10 


Amount of Funds at the end of the Year, as per 
Second Schedule . : : . . 3,090,361 16 4 


£3, 366,230 10 11 
a 


Here the expenses of management and commission 
amount to 12 per cent. on the premium income ; while 
the amount of their funds represent nearly twenty-three 
timesas much. The latter figure is very satisfactory, but the 
former might possibly be diminished without disadvantage. 

The following is the last balance-sheet, the “ second 
schedule ” return for the year ending December 31, 1878: 

LIABILITIES, 
a. 4 P aoe Yee” | Lae 
Shareholders’ Capital paid up 

£100,000, accumulated to 1,198,886 13 4 

Assurance Fund . - 1,891,475 3 0 


Total Funds, as per First Schedule . 3,090,361 16 4 
Claims Admitted, but not Paid : é : 33,043 ; 3 
Dividends and Bonuses to Shareholders . ° 3,197 o 


43,126,602 7 7 
————————— 
ASSETS. 
Cr. 4 5s. @. 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- 
dom . : . ; 1,814,400 0 90 


Loans on the Company’s Policies 69,783 17 10 
Loans on the Company’s Shares 16,100 0 O 
Investments :— 
In British Government Securities . ‘ ; 6,255 9 5 
Indian L a : 5 4 58,018 3 1! 
Railway and other Debentures, and Deben- 
ture Stocks . ‘ j j . 435,286 6 4 
Leasehold House Property eitists 11,550 1 2 
Terminable Annuities ; ‘ ; 261,063 I 7 
Shares of the Company purchased under 
‘*The Rock Life Assurance Act, 1864” 363,965 5 9 
Agents’ Balances Ses : : ; 8,261 3 ° 
Outstanding Premiums , 3 ; . 10,482 8 If 
zs Interest pomo lari. «a. tM 43,371 2 7 
- Fines from Shareholders 10 18 0 
Cash in Hand and on Current Account 28,054 19 8 


ND 
£3,126,602 7 7 
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Comparing this with the valuation balance-sheet at the 
last date, we find that the net liability under assurance and 
annuity transactions was 41,451,708 145. 6d., while the 
whole insurance fund was £ 1,996,183, leaving a surplus 
of £544,474 55. 6d. 

The company are empowered by the Rock Life 
Assurance Act, 1864, to invest a part of the assurance 
fund in the purchase of their own shares, not exceeding 
450,000 ; that is to say, one-fourth of the subscription 
capital, which is to be held as part of the assurance fund. 
Before they can do so, they must obtain from the Board 
of Trade a certificate that the assurance fund amounts to 
more than 40 per cent. of the amount for which they are 
liable upon whole life policies granted and then subsist- 
ing. From the last statement of receipts and reimburse- 
ments from the company, for the year ending December 
31, 1879, we find that the number of policies in force on 
December 31, 1879, was 4,015, assuring £ 4,242,881 45. 
Dividends to proprietors for the current year were 
448,973 118., and bonuses to proprietors for the current 
year, £34,242 15., while 49,556 shares of the company 
were at that time held by them, and formed part of the 





‘investments on account of the assurance fund at that 


date. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
——_e————_ 
THE Money MARKET. 


The state of the Money Market is the worst symptom 
we have yet had to deal with in tracing the probable 
course of events in the trade and finances of the country. 
The unexpected reduction of the rate of discount by the 
Bank of England last week has directed attention more 
than ever to those accumulations of unemployed and 
therefore unremunerative capital at the great international 
centres of finance of which we spoke in our last issue. 
The tendencies which were then coming clearly into view 
have since declared themselves with obvious energy. 
There is a plethora of unemployed money in England, 
because it has not been taken upin feeding the expected 
developments of general trade and enterprise, as was 
looked for in most quarters. We have therefore 
witnessed a reflux of capital from the provinces to the 
metropolis ; and as at the same time the value of money 
has been greater in London than at Continental and 
American centres, the reflux has come to be of very 
large proportions, and from very various and widely 
diffused quarters. If there had been, while this was 
occurring, any active movement towards trade expansion, 
this capital, flowing in from all corners, would have been 
quickly taken up, and reproductively employed. This 
has not been the case, and we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that for the moment the general lull in activity has 
caused something like general languor. At the close 
of the half-year there is always a tendency on the part of 
bankers and money-lendersto curtail the amount of accom- 
modation granted by them to borrowers, and this naturally 
increases the amount of money that lies stagnant. But 
this can only be temporary. Qn the turn of the half- 
year further large amounts are let loose, and at the same 
time the necessity resting upon bankers and money- 
lenders to keep heavy accumulations on hand, to make a 
good show in preparing their balance sheet, ceases to 
operate. If only there is a sound basis for trade, and 
any probability of an early development of activity, there 
ought to be, then, before long a decided advance in 
general enterprise. Now so far as all the usual signs 
portend, there is such a basis at present. The traffic 
returns of our leading railways keep good ; the national 
revenue, though slow in responding to any change for 
the better, is rather improving than falling back ; and 
except for the confusion in the iron trade, there would 
be an excellent prospect of early progress. But it is 
quite probable this will not show itself with any degree 
of energy until the harvest has been secured, and the 
stimulus which a good harvest always applies to credit 
and confidence has been felt. In the meantime, before 
that it is likely there will be a further reduction in the 
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value of money, and further accumulations of capital. 
The Bank of England may possibly bring down the rate 
to 2 per cent. a week or two hence. The effect of that 
will be stimulation in the long run ; and may, indeed, 
render the turn from stagnation sharp and sudden. 
There are, however, many elements of uncertainty from 
causes exterior to the market and to trade. Politics 
may interpose obstacles to revival at any moment. 
There may be a renewal of the scare from which markets 
here and in America lately suffered. Apart from the 
possible effect of such influences things are mostly 
favourable, and point to a renewal of confidence in com- 
mercial circles, and the reappearance of a movement for 
the rise in the markets for stocks and shares. 


Tue NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Our French friends are not inclined to act a friendly 
part. In addition to the bounties by which (under the 
shape of drawbacks) English sugar refiners are artificially 
disabled from competing with the French refiners, we are 
threatened with disabilities that would severely injure our 
shipping trade, If the Bill now before the French 
Chambers should become law, the heavy bounties paid 
by the Government to the French shipbuilding trade 
would absolutely preclude English shipowners from com- 
peting for the carrying trade of France with foreign 
countries. Yet we are supposed to be in confidential 
communication with the French Government for a 
renewal of our Commercial Treaty, and Mr. Gladstone 
has received power from Parliament to make substantial 
reductions in our duties on foreign light wines, with the 
special purpose of pleasing France, and, mayhap, tempting 
her to give us something in the form of a guid pro quo. 
Very evidently the Prime Minister’s precipitancy has 
o’erleapt itself, and thus is more than a risk of the con- 
cessions he has asked power from Parliament to grant to 
the French Government proving of no avail. Meantime 
the country is saddled with additional taxation, and the 
whole of the financial arrangements of the year have been 
thrown over for nothing. We are sure of our increased 
income tax, but we are by no means certain that the con- 
sideration we were encouraged to expect in return for 
bearing the fresh burdens will be secured. 


SoutH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


There is every promise that the favourable views to 
which expression has been given in these columns regard- 
ing the prospects of the Peruvian bondholders will be 
promptly verified. ‘The recent victories of the Chilians 
over the combined Peruvian and Bolivian forces have 
made Chili mistress of the situation. And Chili is 
legally committed to allow the bondholders of Peru to 
load the guano from the deposits in Tarapaca which her 
troops have under their command. There has been a 
change of ministers in Chili, and the new rulers of the 
country are altogether favourable to the bondholders. It 
is expected that the latter will -have the benefit not 
merely of the sales of guano, but also of those of the 
nitrates (which are the more valuable of the two), after 
the claims of the holders of the nitrate-certificates have 
been satisfied. The future is thus full of promise for the 
Peruvian bondholders. Very different is it with the 
Argentine bondholders. ‘There is civil war in the con- 
federation; Buenos Ayres is blockaded; and there is 
no saying when the turbulent anarchy now prevailing 
through the quarrels of rival claims to the Presidency 
will terminate. Until the air is cleared the bonds will 
continue to show violent fluctuations. ‘The prospect is 
meanwhile precarious and uncertain in the extreme. 


THe GRAND TRUNK RaILWay oF CANADA. 

The traffic receipts of this company for the last week 
show an increase of over £10,000. The increases have 
been so large and continuous now that funds sufficient 
to pay full interest on both the First and Second Pre- 
ferences have been more than secured. There has been 
heavy ‘ bearing” in the securities of this company, how- 
ever, so that market prices have been kept much below 
their fair level. This state of things can be only tem- 


porary. 
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THE FRENCH AMNESTY. 
Paris ; Thursday. 

My surmise last week that the Government would again 
shift its ground on the question of amnesty has been proved 
correct, and, as I also anticipated, the pressure by which 
this change of front was effected emanated directly from 
M. Gambetta. I have Bye reason to know that on Wed- 
nesday week the draft of a bill was drawn up by M. De Frey- 
cinet restricting the proposed measure of clemency to simple 
pardons ; with his usual exemplary docility the President of 
the Council submitted it the same evening for M. Gambetta’s 
approval, and it was then and there laid aside, M. Gambetta 
at the same time suggesting the pete si J of calling a 
private meeting of a few eminent Republican leaders to take 
counsel with Ministers the next day. Needless to say 
the “ suggestion” was acted on, and at the conclave held in 
consequence M. Gambetta made a brief but emphatic state- 
ment of his opinion that nothing short of total amnesty 
could clear the air. What immediately followed is already 
known to you ; on Saturday M. de Freycinet brought forward 
his Amnesty Bill, prefacing it by an exposé des motifs, in 
which a lack of any earnestness or especial conviction was 
particularly noticeable. The Cabinet had yielded to the 
superior perspicacity of the only statesman the Republican 
party possesses, and that they were wise in doing so I have 
little doubt. Public opinion, as I said in my last, was re- 
conciled to, and even anxious for, a final settlement of 
this question; not that there was the least enthusiasm 
displayed except by the revolutionary party, but it was 
admitted, nearly on all hands, that the time had come for 
getting rid of it. In saying this, I speak exclusively of 
opinion in Paris, for throughout the country, except in one 
or two large centres where democracy is in the ascendant, 
such as Lyons and Marseilles, the matter was viewed with 
indifference. It may be, perhaps, that the new turn matters 
have taken will bring to light a hostility to the proposal 
which had lain dormant, and that the rejection of the Bill by 
the Conservative and Left Centre senators will testify to the 
disapproval with which their constituents view the return of 
the most dangerous Communist convicts. To this possible 
eventuality I shall, however, allude further on; what is 
essential to convey here is that the almost general opinion 
of Paris was favourable to amnesty, and everyone seemed to 
recognise this fact except M. de Freycinet and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. 

The Bill was introduced in hot haste, evidently to influence 
the vote of the Belleville electors next day, and M. Gam- 
betta, in his desire to secure Trinquet’s defeat at the poll, 
even condescended to show himself on Saturday night at a 
popular gathering in the Menilmontant quarter, where he 
ieliversd a couple of judicious little addresses, the drift of 
which was to inculcate on his hearers (who, it should be 
remembered, have been for eleven years his own parlia- 
mentary constituents) the need of prudence and respect for 
legality ; in other words, a negation of the convict’s candi- 
dature. His effort proved fruitless and his advice was dis- 
regarded, for Trinquet was placed in a majority, obtaining 
600 more votes than on the preceding Sunday. Of course, 
this result was regarded as a rebuff, almost as a check, for 
M. Gambetta and the Government. Without any desire to 
exaggerate its importance, I think it must be taken as a 
proof that demagogy is as resolute and irreconcilable as ever, 
and this is not an encouraging prospect. That the election 
would prejudice many wavering Left Centre senators against 
the Amnesty Bill became at once apparent, and to this im- 
pression must be attributed M. Gambetta’s determination to 
deliver his speech in the Chamber on Monday, which con- 
stitutes the great event of the week, more salient and 
important by far than the Amnesty Bill which drew it forth. 

For it is impossible toadmit that such a masterly example 
of the orator’s genius was unprepared. He has never spoken 
so powerfully, with such close logic, and above all he has 
never displayed so much elegance of form. As a work of art 
the speech was perfect, the best he has ever delivered, His 
two years’ silence has perfected his method. But it was not 
M. Paul de Cassagnac’s personal allusion that brought the 
President of the Chamber into the Tribune; he had come 
primed and loaded, ready to fire off his big gun in defence of 
Ministers and their Bill, and he owed it to them and to him- 
self to come forward in supporting a measure of which he is 
the sole responsible author. From the moment he began to 
speak it was patent to anyone observing the rapt attention 
with which he was listened to by the majority where the real 
source of Government at present lies. His influence, which 
has hitherto been occult, was at last made apparent, and all 
the importance attaching to the measure under discussion 
was clearly demonstrated by the fact that the real leader of 
the Republican Party had himself to come forward to support 

it, It is not likely that this incident will lead to any 


immediate remodelling of the Administration, though it) 
a out more unmistakably than ever that M. Gam. 
is not in his right place. If he magnified and 
dised his own position on Monday, as it is uni 
admitted he did, he dwarfed that of the Ministry in. 
portion. Since his action on the Amnesty question e 
the past week, he has reduced the members of the Cabinet 
to be mere ciphers, and the best thing to be said in their 
favour is that if they are puppets, it is he who will the 
strings. How anomalous such a condition of so-called Pay 
liamentary Government is need not be pointed out. M,, 
Gambetta is playing his cards with such consummate dex- 
terity that it is pretty evident he has the game in his hands 
already. He will be dictator pga as he has all along 
aspired to be, and not until he has openly grasped power 
can we venture to affirm whether the moderate Republic 
will or will not suffer in his keeping. The real tendency of 
his views I for one believe he has never fully disclosed even: 
to his most intimate political friends. ag 


The fate of the Amnesty Bill now rests with the 
senators, and it is to be hoped they will not place 
it in peril, After M. de Freycinet’s declaration on 
Saturday, the prevailing impression was that the U 
House would not offer any effective resistance, and 
most of the Right and dissident Left Centre would simpl 
abstain on the division. Trinquet’s success, and also it 
must be said the fervour of M. Gambetta’s assurances that 
amnesty is called for by political necessity, have in a great 
degree altered that opinion, so much so that to-day the 
result seems to hang in the balance. I record these doubts 
without sharing them, my confident belief being that a con- 
flict between the two Houses will be averted. The coun 
is so indifferent to the return of the Communist leaders, who 
after all only did harm to Paris in the past, and can threaten 
no danger to any other part of France in the future, that it 
will not, I think, bring any pressure to bear on its represen- 
tatives in the Senate for throwing out the Bill. Besides, the 
altered condition of circumstances removes the likelihood 
that the returned convicts can effect much mischief. Per- 
haps what will most weigh with men of Conservative 
views in this case is the avowal that the measure has been. 
dictated by political necessity, and this motive, on which M. 
Gambetta laid such stress, simply means that another con- 
cession to Radicalism had become unavoidable. But the 
demands of the irreconcilables are not likely to decrease 
with their repeated successes, and M. de Freycinet and his 
colleagues, notwithstanding their asserted firmness, have 
hitherto only shown an aptitude for yielding; they have 
given up a good deal of ground in this way during the past few 
months, foot by foot, I admit, but still the ground is lost. They 
have now promised to make a resolute stand, however, and if 
they act up to this undertaking, the amnesty, which was in- 
evitable sooner or later, has not come a day too soon. Still 
if M. Dufaure and his friends, placing no confidence in 
the Ministerial power of resistance, vote as fifty-two mem- 
bers of the Left in the Chamber did on Monday against the 
Bill, and if the Right do not abstain, amnesty will be thrown 
out by as large a majority as Article 7. The fact that the 
Minister of Justice did not claim urgency for the Bill when 
laying it on the table yesterday, does not indicate great 
confidence on the part of the Government ; they probably 
trust to the calming influence of delay. My own conviction, 
I must repeat, is that Conservative senators will allow the 
measure to become law, after protesting vigorously against 
what they consider to be its dangers. 


This question so completely absorbs attention in the 
political world that it has also filled nearly all my letter. 
I must not omit to mention, however, the singular revela- 
tion made a few days ago, by which the Monarchical Party 
is shown to possess more activity and ambition than we had 
been disposed of late to credit it with. It appears a sub+ 
scription on a large scale has been organised with so much 
success among the adherents of the Count de Chambord, 
that the large amount of £600,c0o has been collected in 
sums the minimum of which was £40; This money has 
been placed at the Prince’s absolute disposal for purposes 
very vaguely indicated, though we may guess what they 
really are. The avowed object is to further, or rather to 
protect, the interests of royalism at the coming general elec- 
tion, but the ‘popular mind has jumped to a more rapid con- 
clusion in the matter, and is fully persuaded a plot for 
restoring the Bourbon monarchy is in earnest progress. 
exposure of the scheme, whatever it may really be, created 
Surprisingly little sensation; its chimerical nature is so 
apparent, and the events of the last few days have caused it 
to be already forgotten. It is stated that the Ordre, of 
late Prince Napoleon’s official organ, has been bought to 
advocate the interests on behalf of which the caisse moire, as 
this Royalist fund is termed, has been formed. Be 
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NEWS FROM. TURKEY, 
1o.1 on Constantinople, June 18, 

Turkish statesmen are accustomed to look a long way 
ahead and to examine both sides of a question, to ponder 
well, and, above all, not to be in a hurry with a reply. , Their 
motto is just the reverse of the old adage “ there is danger in 
delay,” for them delay is a prime necessity, and the man who 
does to-day what he might put off till to-morrow holds but a 
very low place in their estimation, The Collective Note, 
bomb-shell though it may appear to outsiders, has been long 
ago foreseen and provided for, and whether it fell in the last 
‘days of the ministry of Said and Sawas, or in the early ones 
of Kadri and Abeddin, the result would have been pretty 
much the same. A shell is not a pleasant visitant, but it is 
not always destructive, and the Turks know from experience 
that “threatened men live long.” Englishmen, as a rule, 
imagine that a straight question should have an answer, 
your true Oriental does not see it exactly in the same light, 
but rather contrives to answer your question by another. To 
apply this theory we must return to the Collective Note. 
That it was received with becoming solemnity and that 
somewhat less than the usual delay has been accorded to it, 
that innumerable conferences of Ministers, consultations with 
the Sultan, and references to the Council of State have taken 
place is publicly known, but that the final result of the work- 
ing of so much State machinery is equally well known it is 
premature to declare. Of course all such conferences and 
consultations are held with closed doors, and the attendants 
are mutes, in order that State secrets may not be divulged, but 
over-caution often defeats itself, somebody is sure to tell; a 
friend in the strictest confidence, or a mute may be bought, and 
so, somehow or other, the world learns Turkish State secrets as 
wellas those of any other country. Some of your readers may 
not know that the mutes, though deprived of their tongues in 
their infancy, have all their other faculties, and can converse by 
signs, which are known to many Aaditués of the Porte. At 
all events, it has got abroad that, except as regards the Greek 
question, about which a reply has already been sent, the 
answer to the Collective Note will probably be very much in 
the e¢ tu guogue style, and that whilst expressing the willing- 
ness of the Turkish Government to enter into the question 
of the fulfilment’ of the clauses of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
are more particularly to be carried out by Turkey, the Porte 
must at the same time beg to draw the attention of the signa- 
tory Powers to other clauses of the Treaty which materially 
affect Turkey, and which have not as yet been carried out 
by the parties on whom it was made incumbent, notably the 
razing of fortresses in Bulgaria and the conversion of Batoum 
into a free port. The exceptional haste shown by the Porte 
in replying to that part of the note which concerns the Greek 
question was probably caused by the feeling of annoyance 
in official circles that a conference at Berlin should be 
already sitting, in arbitration as it were, on a boun 
question between Greece and Turkey, and at which neither 
party had a voice in its deliberations. 

The Sultan and his Ministers can hardly feel gratified by 
the importance which his Majesty’s subjects, Turkish as well 
as others, attach to the /aits et gestes of Mr. Goschen. The 
new Ambassador has not only paid the usual ceremonial 
visits to each of the Ministers, but has gone carefully through 
their departments. One day he inspected the Arsenal, 
another the Ministry of Public Works, &c., and everywhere 
his words were eagerly caught up, and conclusions arrived at 
of the most comforting nature to those who have for so long 
been sufferers from enforced idleness, or the apathy or 
worse of successive ministers. Should any step towards 
material progress be taken, the credit of such improvement 
will be bestowed on Mr. Goschen. Let the police autho- 
rities become more alive to their duties and the Zaptiehs 
receive ever so little more on account of their arrears of 
pay, let the department of Public Works arouse from its 
slumbers (and already there are certain stirrings which look 
like awakening) and we shall know to whom to attribute the 
change. The Bureau de la Presse has remitted sentences 
of suspension on two Turkish papers which had offended 
Said by reproducing an article of the Levant Herald on the 
Armenians ; and if it should extend its clemency so far as 
to allow the English-reading portion of the community to 
have its favourite journal once more, we shall know to 
whose influence we owe the boon, It is not impossible 
that people may be carried away by an idea, but there is a 
sufficient foundation of fact on which to rear a very comfort- 
ing construction. Even Turks of very high position look 
with confidence to see certain measures carried through the 
influence of Mr. Goschen, and are directing their efforts 
towards the attainment of such objects, not, as of old, through 
the Palace party, but by application direct to the ambas- 
sador. 

It is in the department of the Minister of Finance, how- 
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ever, that Mr. Goschen is most dreaded. To give you an 


instance. In the Direction of Posts and Telegraphs, it was | 
usual to retain a certain percentage of all salaries, to form‘a 
fund to provide for the retiring pensions of the empiloyés. 
Said cast a longing eye on this’ reserve, and in one of his’ 
niosity ordered that it should be trans- | 


moments of im 
ferred to the Treasury, which would henceforward take 
ch of it. There was weeping and wailing in the “ Posts 
and Telegraphs,” and petition after petition was addressed to 


Said to beg that the Direction might be allowed to take care” 
of its own. Of course, to their petitions no reply was ' 
vouchsafed, but since the fall of Said, the “Posts and 


Telegraphs” have received their own again, and swear 


by Goschen. The oe organ, the Vafi?, has taken to’ 
aving formerly abused the imper-- 


sackcloth and ashes, 
tinent interference of England in no measured terms. It 
now recants its errors in the most abject manner. One is 
reminded of the Greek servants, who unblushingly declare, 
when found out in a falsehood, “ Well, I did tell you a lie, 
but now I speak the truth.” Again, in another number, it 
roduced an article on reforms, which for moderation, sound 
udgment, and advice, could not be better or more thoroughly 
in keeping with what is believed to be the line of policy 
advised by the Ambassadors, 

It is refreshing to turn from all these “ goody-goody” 
reforms rightly or wrongly laid at the door of our new 
Ambassador to a bit of the old style of business, La Turquie 
announces that the controller at Karahissar has been accused 
of malversation of the public funds to the extent of £2,000, 
and that his colleague of Kutaya was sent to examine his 
accounts, and naively adds, that it is. curious that the con- 
troller of Kutaya, who has beeri sent on this mission, is 
himself labouring under a similar charge. Probably the 
Turkish version of “ set a thief to catch a thief” is send a 
thief to help a thief. 

The time-honoured bridge of Karakeui, that rickety, 
break-neck thoroughfare, the wonder of all strangers, and 
the object of objurgation to all whose duty or pleasure com- 
pelled them to cross the Golden Horn between Galata and 
Stamboul has given place to a modern floating structure in 
wrought-iron, less picturesque, no doubt, but infinitely supe- 
rior in point of accommodation, with its smooth, ar 
planked surface, instead of the old “corduroy.” It is about 
eight years ago since the government of the day in a liberal 
mood determined to donate the capital with a new bridge, 
and called for tenders. That of an English firm was 
accepted, and in the course of a year or two the work was 
completed. Then began the chapter of difficulties and the 
battle of the bridges. The lessee of the old bridge refused 
to accept the new in exchange, giving as his reason that in 
his agreement a particular bridge was mentioned, and that 
his confidence in the Government was not so strong as his 
fears lest it should play him some trick ; so the new bridge 
was relegated to the arsenal, where it lay until about a year 
ago, and now at last is opened for traffic, a great stride in 


the path of reform; but the Turks cannot make up their . 


minds to get rid of an abuse all at once, so their dear, dirty, 
drunken old bridge remains alongside the new as a landing- 
stage for the Bosphorus steamboats, and passengers have to 
climb up and down three flights of ‘stairs instead of one, 
besides crossing an extra gangway. The captains of the 
boats are the only people content with the arrangement, as 
they say “they know how hard they may hit the old bridge 
but that they don’t know how much the new one would 
stand.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


~ 
PHONETIC SPELLING. 


S1r,—Your correspondent “Phonetic” (by the way why 
didn’t he spell it with an “F?”) has broached a subject of 
undeniable interest and importance. Though he seems 
eager for the argumentative fray, however, he only advances 
some abstract statements with which nobody need quarrel, 
This was perhaps a discreet course to take, I believe there 
are few people who will deny the necessity of some reform in 
our spelling ; but the question is “ What reform, and how 
much of it is desirable?” It is all very well to talk in general 
terms about “ unscientific conservatism,” but that even is 
not so bad as unscientific change. Perhaps “ Phonetic” 
will kindly be a little more explicit. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


June 21, 1880. OUTSIDER. 


S1rR,—The sentence in the letter, signed “ Phonetic,” in: 


the EXAMINER for the 19th instant, stating that “ England 


is almost the only European country whose spelling is . 
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unphonetic, and therefore unscientific,” suggests the idea that 
it would be of interest if someone versed in the chief of the 
various languages of Europe would arrange them in the 
order of the closeness with which they follow the phonetic 
principle. To carry out this principle completely it is, of 
course, not only necessary that the same letters or combi- 
nations of letters should always be sounded in the same way, 
but that the same sound should always be expressed by the 
same letters or combination of letters. The former makes 
easy reading, and the latter easy spelling. English sins 
greatly against the first principle, but as regards the second, 
it is doubtful whether it is not beaten by French. Witness 
the following lines, which form a good test in French spell- 
ing at dictation : 

J’ai vu cing moines, 

Ceincts du corps et sains d’esprit, 

Portant sur leur sein 

Le seing du Saint Pére. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. B 


AMERICAN FOSSILS. 


S1R,—In this part of Oregon there is a large boneyard or 
deposit of fossil remains. The bones are in great variety, 
and among the remains are those of the elephant, horse, 
camel, monkey, birds and fish, &c. These fossils are very 
rare and interesting, and include some bones of fossil men, 
and the work of men’s hands. There is on this Pacific slope 
much evidence of another and different. system of river 
drainage, another and a more tropical climate, of another 
and different fauna and flora, and a different race of men 
from the present races. After this previous condition of 
things there was a subsidence of the surface of the earth 
under water of at least ten thousand feet. This is shown by 
deposits of washed gravel on the tops of high mountains ; 
at other places high mountains are deposited on top of old 
river beds. The extensive placer mining on this Pacific 
slope has brought to light much that is geologically interest- 
ing. Inthe gravel deposits or placer mines that contain 
gold there are occasionally found large stone mortars, and 
other works of men’s hands, sometimes at a great distance 
below the surface of the earth. Yours very truly, 

B. CoTT_Le, M.D. 

Lakeview, Lake Co., State of Oregon, 

U.S. N. America, June 2, 1880. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_¢——_——__ 
“FALSE SHAME” AT THE ROYALTY. 

“False Shame” is not a masterpiece, but it certainly 
deserved revival, and it is much better worth seeing than 
nine out of ten of the pieces produced nowadays. Mr. 
Marshall’s dialogue is neat and pointed, he has a good idea of 
dramatic situation, and the construction is above the average 
merit. Moreover, the story of the piece is told clearly and 
simply ; we are not led off into devious bye-paths of plot, but 
keep to one plain broad road, for which we cannot be too 
thankful in these days of confused farces called farcical 
comedies, which have either too much plot or none at all. 
“ False Shame,” it will be remembered, was originally pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre in 1872, when that house was 
under the management of Mr. Montagu, and the cast in- 
cluded the lessee, Messrs. Garden and Billington, Rose 
Massey, Carlotta Addison, and Sophie Larkin. 

The plot is fairly familiar to playgoers, and only needs a 
brief description. The heroine, Magdalen Atherleigh, is a 
romantic heiress who has grown up with the idea that she 
has to marry Lord Chilton, and rather resents the arrange- 
ment as the young man is, or rather seems to be, an idle 
dandy who cares for nothing but dressing himself. Ernest 
Bragleigh, a regular fortune-hunter, appears upon the scene; 
and commences to trade upon the young lady’s weak- 
ness for heroes. At a picnic party Magdalen nearly 
loses her life by falling into a stream, and Lord Chilton 
rescues her. As, however, he does not want to win from her 
gratitude what is denied from her love, he simply changes 
rings with her while she is insensible, and leaves her. She 
is discovered by Bragleigh, who promptly pulls off his coat, 
and claims the honour of having rescued her. In the next 
act we find that Magdalen has promised this hero her hand, 





though she is by no means easy about the affair, Bragleigh, 
moreover, finds out about the rings, and steals the one Lord 
Chilton carries while he is sleeping, and further, at the end 
of the act, presumes upon his supposed cowardice and grossly: 
insults him. In the last act, however, the tables are turned, 
and in a powerful scene the adventurer is worsted, the real 
hero of the piece triumphs, and the heroine takes him to her 
arms. The character of Lord Chilton is cleverly conceived 
and well drawn, though the onchalant swell who conceals 
the power of doing all sorts of heroic actions under a foppish 
exterior is no new character, and has often appeared in con- 
temporary fiction. Such a personage recalls Mr. Austin. 
Dobson’s lines : 

So then: caps off, my masters all ; 

Reserve your final word ; recall 

Your all-too-hasty strictures ; 
Caps off, I say, for Wisdom sees 
Potential possibilities 
In most unhopeful pictures. 

Mr. Sugden, who has not been seen of late on the stage, 
played Lord Chilton exceedingly well. The character suits. 
him, and his quiet incisive method of speech and gentle- 
manly ease of bearing were of great value to the representa- 
tion. He is to be complimented on the performance. The 
part of Magdalen Atherleigh was assigned to Miss Maud. 
Brennan, and though she acted carefully she hardly seemed 
to have caught the spirit of the part. Miss Kate Lawler was. 
a bright Constance Howard, but should attend more to the 
business of the stage and less to her audience. Mr. H. M. 
Pitt played Ernest Bragleigh in an effective if rather conven- 
tional fashion, and Mr. Groves gave a capital picture of a 
fire-eating Colonel. Miss Coleman deserves a word of com- 
mendation as Mrs. Howard. The Comedy was received. 
with applause, and all the characters were called at the con- 
clusion. 

Byron’s burlesque on “La Sonnambula” followed, and 
recalled to many people present the early days of the Prince. 
of Wales’s Theatre, when this very piece was in the bills. 
In those days burlesques were played by actresses who had 
brains, and not by ladies whose chief claims to notoriety 
are the rows of microcephalous admirers they can boast in 
the stalls. The original cast of “La Sonnambula, or the 
Supper, the Sleeper, and the Merry Swiss Boy,” included 
Mr. J. Clarke as Amina, Miss Fanny Josephs as Elvino, 
Miss Bella Goodall as Liza, Mr. Fred Dewar as Count 
Rudolpho, and _ lastly Miss Marie Wilton, known to us in. 
these later days as Mrs. Bancroft, in the part of Alessio.. 
There was a cast for a burlesque, and well may playgoers. 
sigh for such days, especially when they remember the in- 
competent amateurs and posturing young ladies they have 
seen of late on the Royalty boards. Surely it would-be. 
worth while to try and treat the extravaganza of the period. 
with a little more respect, and if we are to have such enter- 
tainments at all, they might as well be played by actors and 
actresses who know their business. Not that one has any 
fault to find with the capabilities of the present company at 
this theatre in burlesque. Mr. Righton is a clever dancer, 
and in certain parts an amusing comedian, and his Amina. 
seemed much to the taste of the audience. Mr. Groves was 
as much at home in the burlesque as he was in the comedy,, 
and was a humorous Rudolpho, and a clever young actor, 
Mr. F. Wyatt, showed considerable grotesque power. 
Among the ladies, Mdlles. Kate Lawler and Marion West 
may be commended; and, altogether, the performance 
amused a house which was at times loud in its approbation- 
There seems no reason why the Royalty, under judicious. 
management, should not enter upon a new lease of popu- 
larity. Lively comedy and bright extravaganza should be 
the entertainments offered at the little theatre in Dean. 
Street, and the present programme fairly complies with the 
conditions under which success may be obtained. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
VeRDI’s “* ForRZA DEL DESTINO.” 


There is considerable eccentricity to be found in operatic 
management, but the particular reasons which led Mr. 
Mapleson to revive Verdi’s opera of “ La Forza del Destino” 
are indeed difficult to discover. Were the name of the work. 
associated with any special success, or even if it came to uS- 
as a neglected and unknown work, the fact of its resuscita- 
tion would be easy to understand ; but that an opera which’ 
failed in its first appearance in St. Petersburg in 1862, and’ 
was brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1867 with mo 
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good result, should be recovered from the dust wherein it 
has lain, and brought once more into the light of day, baffles 
ordinary comprehension. “ Here’s-a church; let’s go and 
get married !” came very well from the lips of Mr. Wem- 
mick ; ‘but the secretive disposition of Dickens’s character 
does not appertain to that of Mr. Mapleson, who it is 
scarcely possible to think would say, “Hillo! here’s an 


opera : let’s play it,” without being preassured that the result. 


would prove satisfactory. Nor is it within the bounds of 
comprehension that any artist should select so hopeless a 
work as “La Forza del Destino” for his or her “ battle- 
horse.” The tenor is an absurd and inconsistent character 
throughout—one of that utterly impossible type of stage 
persons who persist in showing that dying moments are not 
incompatible with the vociferation of top notes ; and all the 
attractions which recommend the heroine are her assump- 
tion of male garb after the first act, and of a monastic 
garment afterwards. As for the story, it is the most idiotic 
piece of patchwork conceivable, and, unless the auditors 
have studied it previously, is wholly incomprehensible in 
representation. The original piece was a five-act drama 
in prose and verse, by Don Angelo Saavedra, Duke 
of Rivas, and was first played in Madrid in 1835, 
since when it has made its way successfully through 
the country. The libretto, by Piave, retains the original 
title, but differs fortunately from the drama in regard 
to length. We find now that Don Alvaro is in love with 
Leonora de Vargas, and that an elopement has been arranged. 
Why the young gentleman should not have been permitted 
to marry the lady out of hand does not appear, and the fact 
of his intentions being strictly honourable intensifies the 
mystery. The Marquis, however, comes in and spoils the 
elopement, as operatic fathers will do; and as the time 
appears to be about ripe for somebody to die, the dramatist 
gets rid of the old Spanish Grandee. This is effected very 
clumsily. Don Alvaro has provided himself with a pistol ; 
and to show that he means no harm he flings this weapon 
down upon the floor. It goes off. The Marquis is a con- 
venient target, and he dies. Act the first; slaughter the 
first. By some extraordinary dispensation of Providence 
Alvaro and Leonora escape ; but a jealous brother, who is 
fond of vowing vengeance and of seeking it, is upon their 
track. Giving his sister the credit of being no better than 
she should be, Don Carlo sets out on an errand of butchery, 
but for a long while does not encounter his rival, whom he 
eventually meets as a comrade in arms, the Spanish acting 
against the Italians. Alvaro gets mortally wounded, and 
then he and his sworn brother indulge in vociferation, which 
renders the din of battle quite an insignificant noise. 
Having discharged several high “ A’s,” our young warrior is 
taken away for dead, not greatly regretted by the spectators, 
and then Don Carlo finds out that the man whose 
dying moments he had cheered with awful shouts, 
is the real murderer of his father, and the supposed 
cause of his sister’s shame. Brave warrior, as he is, 
Carlo thinks this a good time to put his pet project into 
execution, and the curtain falls, everyone expecting that 
by the time it rises again the little remaining life and the 
few remnants of “A’s” will have been extracted from the 
hero. It is not so, however. Alvaro gets well (horribly 
well, in fact,) again, and goes and takes his top notes to a 
convent. Thither he is followed by Carlo, who has not 
yet had enough vengeance, or sword-sticking, and wants 
once more to indulge in deadly fray. In vain Alvaro pro- 
tests that he does not want to fight, and that even if he did 
his cloth prevented him. Don Carlo means fighting, and 
goes and does it with unpleasant effects to himself. 
Enfeebled by frequent punctures, his frame refuses to sus- 
tain him any longer, and so he dies, first of all stabbing 
Leonora, who has turned up unexpectedly as the respected 
tenant of a private cavern hard by. In the old version 


Alvaro climbed a convenient mountain, and set the laws of 
gravity in operation, to his own discomfort, but now his 
penance only takes the form of a few top “A’s”, and Nemesis 
is more than satisfied. Such a subject is really not worth 
serious discussion. Had it been illustrated with all the 
power which Signor Verdi can at times put forth, the poverty 


of the theme might have escaped observation, but the 
composer is nowhere heard at his best, and beyond a few 
jingling airs there exists nothing.to make us sad if the 
“ Force of Destiny” had operated against the revival of so 
extremely feeble an opera. The original cast in London 
included the names of Madame Trebelli, Signor Morgini, 
and Mr. Santley, of whom the lyric boards now only know 
the first. Madame Trebelli retains her old character of the 
gipsy Preziosilla (a dramatic excrescence if ever there was 
one), and sings her ditties prettily, besides playing the drum 
like one accustomed to handling the sticks. Signor Campanini 
is the Alvaro, Signor Galassi the Carlo, and Signor Del 
Puente the humorous brother Melitone ; while a new comer 
asks for our verdict as Leonora de Vargas. Too often one 
must be cruel to be kind, and the sooner that Madame 
Marie Louise Swift takes to a different occupation than that 
of a prima donna, or, at any rate, selects a character better 
calculated to reveal whatever histrionic and social power she 
possesses, the better for all concerned. Certainly Leonora 
de Vargas is a character which few could sustain with credit 
to themselves, and due allowance must therefore be made for 
the American soprano ; but it would be idle to speculate upon 
the chance of her turning out a brilliant of the first water. 
The rest work heartily, and with a will, but nothing could 
possibly render ‘“‘La Forza del Destino” an_ interesting 
opera. Mr. Mapleson has redeemed one of his promises : 
thus far good. Let him now hasten the production of 
Béito’s “ Mefistofele,” a work infinitely greater in pre- 
tension and importance than a secondhand opera by Verdi. 


HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


It is very gratifying to discover that art is, after all, 
beloved of the masses, and that the taste for noble music is 
no ephemeral one. The fact is assured by the manner in 
which the seventh triennial Handel Festival has been 
received. From first to last the commemoration has been 
a brilliantly successful one; the choir has been proved to be 
possessed of exceptional capacity, and the band has shown 
itself an unusually good one, while the programme, taking into 
consideration that the first and third days are always dedi- 
cated to the “Messiah” and “Israel in Egypt,” has been 
remarkably interesting. A curious mistake was, however, 
made in the selection of the first part of Wednesday’s pro- 
gramme, wherein the key of D was strangely predominant, 
and that reliet of character which comes from tonal 
contrast, was almost entirely wanting. As far as diver- 
sity of subject goes, no possible exception could be taken 
to the selections from the “ Occasional Oratorio,” “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” “ Theodora,” “ Samson,” “Saul,” the “ Resur- 
rection,” and others; together with a variety of extracts 
from the master’s secular works, exampled in “ Acis and 
Galatea” and “ Alexander’s Feast.” Such choruses as “ Blest 
be the man” from “Joseph and his Brethren,” and the 
charms and dignity of expression in “ O the pleasure of the 
plains ” and “ Galatea, dry thy tears” are ever appreciable, 
but at no time more so than at the Crystal Palace meetings. 
Handel’s music is so robust that it can stand the most 
muscular means of exposition, and yet profit from it. His 
ambition was limitless, and his resources knew no limit but 
those of the imperfect means of expression existing in his 
time. When he wanted to give effect to some more than 
ordinarily imposing subject, he said, ‘‘O that I had cannons,” 
and this wish was carried into effect subsequently when 
artillery was employed at Boston, and gun-cotton wads were 
exploded at the Crystal Palace. This year the chagus, num- 
bering more than 3,000 performers, was wonderfully tuneful 
and bright, and finer effects than those produced in the 
antiphonal numbers could not be imagined. There is no 
cause to enter into details ; but a noteworthy point is to be 
found in the array of native vocalists who formed the dite 
of the principals. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Patey, and Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, Mr.. Bridsen, Mr. F. King, and Mr. 
Santley. Why Sims Reeves was not present is an unex- 
plained circumstance; as our leading singer he certainly 
ought to have had a prominent place. But the wheels which 
revolve within other wheels are not always to be known to 
the profane vulgar. Mrs. Osgood is one of those very ac- 
complished artistes whom America has “ loaned” us, it would 
beexpecting too much to think that she had been given us, and 
“ Signor ” Foli is as much a native as a Cork harbour oyster 
is a delectable bivalve. Madame Albani is a good deal 
English now, and Madame Adelina Patti belongs almost as 
much to England as to anywhere. So much the better for 
England, and her musical sons and daughters 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Four Centuries of English Letters. Edited by W. Baptiste 
Scoones. C, Kegan Paul and Co. 

A book like this, which Mr. Scoones has been happily 
inspired to put together, presents so many different 
aspects of interest that itis not easy to do it justice in the 
course of any single review. Historically, the value of a 
selection of English letters from the Wars of the Roses 
to the present day, including specimens which are the 
work of most of the famous men and women of our 
country during that time, can hardly be overvalued. As 
a literary study, such a collection presents a panoramic 
view of the style and texture of English writing of the less 
constrained and artificial kind, which it would be very dif- 
ficult to match. As a mere collection of amusing matter of 
the recreative kind, it might, with all persons possessed of 
some brains and some knowledge of the past, challenge 
comparison with the most amusing of purely fictitious 
works. And lastly, its importance as a probable stimu- 
lant to the making of further acquaintance with the books 
and authors excerpted deserves to be particularly empha- 
sised. An admirable book (better known, we fear, to the 
last generation than to the present), Knight’s “ Half- 
Hours with the Best Authors,” has probably laid the 
foundation in this same suggestive way of a knowledge of 
English literature for a greater number of persons than all 
the professed histories of that literature have ever been 
able really to influence. The present volume may be 
said to be an attempt to do more thoroughly, because on 
a more definite and restricted scale, what Knight did for 
a mass of matter too vast to be dealt with in any set of 
volumes of less than encyclopedic bulk. It is, moreover, 
obvious that letters are things which of necessity yield 
themselves to such treatment better than almost anything 
else. A chapter of a large work may, if carefully selected, 
sufficiently indicate its style and manner, and may even be so 
cunningly chosen as to be what is called complete in itself. 
But still it is and is felt to be only a fragment, while a good 
letter is by the necessity of the case complete and self- 
contained. The importance of such volumes as the 
present is especially great in a day which, like our own, 
is a day of handbooks. These latter, if they are well 
done, are no doubt excellent things in their way, but that 
way has the special drawback, that it is likely to make 
those who tread it content with insufficient, partial, and 
second-hand information. Such a book as the present, 
on the contrary, has a distinct tendency to allure the 
reader who has any natural bent towards literature, and to 
make him extend his journey further. It is indeed not 
very likely that anyone will be induced by these “ Four 
Centuries of English Letters” to read the five centuries 
of volumes from which, as Mr. Scoones tells us, he has 
drawn his materials. But many, it is to be hoped, will 
be provoked by it to make further acquaintance with that 
unique literary and social monument, the “ Paston Corre- 
spondence,” which Mr. Gairdner and Mr. Arber have 
made accessible to very modest purses, with Howell 
(Thackeray’s favourite bedroom book), with the famous 
epistles of the Twickenham set, of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague and Horace Walpole, of Cowper and Gray, 
of Chesterfield and Gibbon. With the last century, 
indeed, these more celebrated collections of letters written, 
so to speak, of malice prepense, cease for the most part ; 
but the men of later times and of our own day make 

oodly contributions to the total. To take the latest 
instances that occur to us, of both of which Mr. Scoones 
has duly taken toll, the letters of Charles Matthews, 
published a year ago, are models of pleasant gossip 
mingled with unforced wit ; nor do we think that if the 
admirers of Charles Dickens were asked to direct a 
student to the best mirror of his personality, that they 
would hesitate long between the two unpretentious 
volumes of letters which appeared recently, and the 
ponderous failure of the Forster “ Life.” 

The editor of such a book as this can hardly act more 
wisely than in relying on his material for its attraction, 


and keeping himself as much as possible in the back- 
ground ; and Mr. Scoones has adopted this prudent plan. 
Beyond a short preface and a few lines of introduction 
intended to put the reader au courant of the circum. 
stances of each letter, he has given nothing of his own, 
and what he has thus given is for the most part good. 
There are a few trifling errors or awkwardnesses of ex. 
pression. The first editor of the Paston Letters might 
have been decorated with the knighthood which his work 
won him, and have been called “Sir John” instead of 
“Mr.” Fenn. Nor do we think it quite fair to speak of 
his book as an “ imperfect edition.” <A selection, which 
Fenn’s avowedly was, is not to be justly described in - 
these terms, and, despite the greater bulk and more 
scholarly presentment of Mr. Gairdner’s, it will, we think 

be found on comparison that the selection was made, “ 
far as the intrinsic interest of the letters go, with great 
care and judgment. A Jéout seigneur tout honneur and 
English Letters owe Sir John Fenn too much for it to be 
allowable to slight him. Again, a wrong impression 
might very easily be created in the mind of the reader 
by the sentence “‘ Malebranche, /ke Saint Evremond in 
the preceding generation, had more friends in London 
than in Paris.” Considering that Saint Evremond lived 
in London for the last forty years of his life, the cases 
can hardly be called parallel or illustrative of each other, 

Here and there, too, though but rarely, Mr. Scoones has 

succumbed to the temptation of being “ viewy,” which 

in such things as these brief introductory notes an editor 
clearly should not be. The reader should be allowed to 
read without having controversial gloves thrown before 

him to distract his attention, and in any case expressions 

of opinion should only be indulged in when opinion 

is pretty nearly unanimous on the subject. Now, we 

think that Mr. Scoones has, from this point of view, made 

a decided mistake in prefixing in such a book as this the 

following note to the famous letter of Burns to Graham 

of Fintray, in the matter of the rebuke addressed to him 

for his political demonstrations : . 

Burns found no advancement in the miserable service he had 
chosen to enter. He never rose higher than the ‘‘ nicked stick,” ° 
the badge and implement of a common gauger. But the Govern- 
ment was not content with ignoring the claims of the poet to pro- 
motion. He was known to hold Liberal opinions, and to be that 
dangerous being a friend of the people. The Commissioners of 
Excise wrote him a letter, couched in the formalities of official inso- 
lence, informing that great man that such a petty officer as he had 
no business with politics. It is believed that, but for the interposi- 
tion of the friend to whom this letter was addressed, Burns would 
e a summarily dismissed, and his family turned adrift upon 

e worid, 


Now, we have not often read in House of Commons 
language a more “ argumentative ” note than this, nor one 
which at the same time it would be more difficult to sup- 
port by argument. As for “ miserable service,” &c., Mr. — 
Scoones answers himself by reminding us that Burns had 
himself chosen it. “He was known to hold Liberal 
opinions” is surely a most remarkably mild version of the 
carronade incident in which Burns, a Government officer, 
actually presented arms to a power with which Great 
Britain was on such dubious terms that war might break 
out at any moment. Nor will it very well describe the 
scandalous scene recorded by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
an eyewitness, a man of letters, a friend of Burns, and a 
man of undoubted truth and honour. Sharpe, as Mr. 
Scoones will find in Mr. Scott Douglas’s “ Burns,” saw 
the poet create something like a riot in the Dumfries 
theatre by ostentatiously sitting down with his hat on 
when everybody else stood up uncovered at the singing 
of “ God Save the King.” If notice of these things was 
not to be taken, it is hard to say what ought to have been 
noticed. Moreover, Mr. Scoones’s “great. man” is 
simple claptrap. If a great man chooses to undertake 
any duty or office, he assumes the responsibilities of that 
office, and is to his official superiors simply a subordinate 
like any smaller man. 


This, however, is but an occasional slip, and so many 
people have talked nonsense about Burns’s gauger- 
sufferings before Mr. Scoones, that he is hardly to be 
charged with all the blame. Nor should we have noticed 
his error were it not that claptrap of this kind has a 
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pestilent habit of getting itself handed down by a sort of 
tradition in literary history and criticism. It is v 
seldom indeed that our feet have met with any suc 
occasion for stumbling in the pleasant paths of his book. 
Perhaps we do not quite agree with him as to the rela- 
tively high “quality” of English letters as compared 
with French. We are half inclined to think that Madame 
De Sévigné can “give points” to Lady Mary, who, by 
the way, in a letter given here and judiciously commented 
on by Mr. Scoones, speaks with the most curious con- 
tempt of her predecessor. Chesterfield’s Letters are far 
better than many of their critics will allow, but they will 
not bear comparison with Saint Evremond’s. Walpole is 
himself so entirely French in style that he hardly 
enters into the question. In letters of the passionate 
kind, of which, perhaps wisely, Mr. Scoones has been spar- 
ing, no Englishman, or woman who has ever come within 
a hundred miles of Mdlle. De I’Espinasse. It would be 
hard to find any English parallel, except Cowper, for the 
delightful mingling of small talk, literary criticism, and a 
hundred other things of which Diderot’s correspondence 
with Mademoiselle Voland is full. Now we have almost 
exhausted the greatest epistolary names in English, and 
we have dozens left of still different kinds in French. 
As for the more artificial letter, though the Drapier, who 
is not represented here, is certainly a prince among his 
kind, yet Junius is laboured and feeble beside the 
Provinciales, and Peter Plymley is merely trivial and 
vulgar compared with Paul Louis Courier. We in Eng- 
land have the undoubted primacy in so many literary 
styles that it seems unwise to challenge it in doubtful 
cases. at we have, too, in the shape of letters is 
quite good enough in itself to make it unnecessary to 
enter upon the question whether other nations have or 
have not something better. Mr. Scoones, we have no 
doubt, could, had he chosen, have easily have given a 
dozen volumes of selections hardly less interesting than 
this one. But the handiness of the collection, combined 
with its excellently representative character, is not one of 
its least recommendations. As a book to take up during 
the five minutes before dinner, during which somebod 
wrote a masterpiece by careful husbanding of them, it 
would be hard to find its equal, and, unlike most books 
of selections, it can be read continuously with equal 
pleasure. Mr. Scoones hints that the instruction of the 
young, as well as the amusement of the old, has entered 
into his purpose. Not merely would the book make an 
excellent prize, but it is very well suited in the hands of 
a competent person as a reading book for advanced 
pupils. To “get up” the circumstances and allusions 
of one of these letters would be as good an exercise in 
English history and literature as could well be devised. 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


Chiusingura; or, The Loyal League. A Fapanese Romance. 
Translated by Frederick V. Dickins. London: Allen and Co., 
Waterloo Place. 1880 

The esthetics of the present day who have practised 
the worship of all things Japanese with a devotion hitherto 
unknown, and who have done their very best to live up to 
their blue china, ought to be rejoiced to welcome a transla- 
tion ofa Japanese novel. It is all very well to rave about 
the artistic productions of China and Japan (most artistic 
people confuse these two countries together in the most 
delightful manner), but any knowledge of the literature 
of either land is unfortunately denied to any but the very 
limited number of scholars who can decipher the fantastic 
characters in which Chinese philosophers and Japanese 
poets have enshrined their thoughts. . True, the China- 
loving world has always been more or less intimately 
acquainted with that most precious and perfect flower of 
all romances, the pathetic tale which lives upon willow- 
pattern plates, and which Mr. Andrew Lang has lately 
put into verse that all higher-culture folk should know 
by heart : 

Here’s a pot with a cot in a park, 

In a park where the peach-blossoms blew, 
Where the lovers eloped in the dark, 
Lived, died, and were changed into two 





Br‘ght birds that eternally flew 


Through the boughs of the May, as they sang ; 


’Tis a tale was undoubtedly true 


In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 

But this tale does not, fascinating though it is, satisfy 
all the cravings of the literary mind. It was a great 
epoch, therefore, for those who were suffering under the 
acutest form of the Anglo-Japanese mania when Mr. 
Mitford published his “‘ ‘Tales of Old Japan,” which were 
exceedingly charming and deservedly successful. Amongst 
these tales was a story, perhaps the most thrilling of all 
the tales, called “ The. Forty-seven Ronins.” A more 
expanded form of this tale, translated by Mr. Frederick 
Dickins, with the title of “Chiusingura ; or, the Loyal 
League,” was published in New York about four years 
ago, and it is this translation which has just been re- 
published, with the same curious illustrations, which are 
perhaps the most interesting examples of Japanese art we 
have seen. 

As in most other romances, whether in fiction or in 
real life, from the “Siege of Troy” to the latest thing in 
society scandal, a woman was of course the chief cause of 
all the strange and fateful events which are set forth in 
the history of “The Loyal League.” If the great Mo- 
ronaho, Count of Musashi, had not been foolish enough 
to fall in love with the Lady Kawoyo, the wife of Yenya 
Hanguwan, he would not have quarrelled with the 
husband as he did, nor have compassed his death in so 
crafty and cruel a manner. But love, that was first and 
last of all things made, as we have it on the authority of 
Mr. Swinburne, so over-mastered the heart of the Shiutto, 
for such was Moronaho’s august title, that he picked a 
quarrel with Yenya Hanguwan, had him committed 
to prison, and so arranged it that the unfortunate Yenya 
was sentenced to perform the “Happy Despatch,” 
which he did invoking vengeance upon his murderer. 
As a consequence, his clansmen and retainers became 
Ronins, that is to say clansmen who were no longer 
in the service of a master, and who lived a sort of 
lawless, independent life. As the chief of these clans- 
men, Yuranosoke was known to be very devoted to 
Yenya, and to have been present at his death when he 
invoked vengeance on the head ofhis murderer. Moronaho 
felt some alarm lest Yuranosoke should attempt to avenge 
his master. But to the surprise of every one Yuranosoke 
seemed after his master’s death to forget all about the 
occurrence, and to be in no way moved by thoughts of 
vengeance. He lived a careless, dissolute life, in which 
wine and light-hearted love-affairs played a prominent 
part, and generally conducted himself with such devotion 
to pleasure and such complete indifference to the 
memory of his murdered lord, that Moronaho’s suspicions 
were quite allayed, and he ceased to trouble himself with 
any fears of revenge on the part of Yuranosoke. This 
was exactly what Yuranosoke had wished. He had 
assumed the manner of an abandoned man of pleasure 
merely to deceive Moronaho, going so far as to speak 
with indifference of the unavenged Yenya before some 
servants of Moronaho’s, whom the Shiutto had sent to 
spy upon him. But when he perceived that Moronaho’s 
fears were quite lulled, he collected around him all the 
Ronins who loved their masters memory, and who 
thirsted for revenge, and they plotted together how 
to take Moronaho’s life. After many and careful 
preparations, they succeed in entering his castle by 
stealth at night, and after a desperate resistance 
on the part of his men, they succeed in capturing and 
killing Moronaho, whose head they cut off in triumph. 
Their lord is avenged. The Loyal League of the faithful 
Ronins has accomplished its purpose. ‘For ever and 
ever,” thus the tale concludes, “ shall the memory endure 
of these faithful clansmen, and in the earnest hope that 
the story of their loyalty (full bloom of the bamboo-leaf) 
may remain a bright example as long as the dynasty of 
our rulers shall last, has the following tale of their 
heroism been writ down.” 

In the “ Chiusingura,” nothing is certainly told of the 
final end of the Ronins, but in the story of the forty- 
seven Ronins, which is practically the same narrative, we 
learn that for a long time the authorities were perplexed 
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to know what to do with them, so great was the sym- 
pathy felt everywhere for the brave men who had avenged 
their chieftain, but that. they were finally condemned to 
seppuku, that is, to killing themselves in a body, which 
they accordingly accomplished at the tomb of their 
beloved lord. ‘This curious and powerful story is told at 
a length that will seem rather wearisome to European 
readers, but anyone who has the patience to go steadily 
through the story of the “ Loyal League,” will feel well 
rewarded at the end by the exceeding beauty of many 
passages, and the lofty, if somewhat misguided, heroism 
which animates the whole purpose of the tale. The 
language is often very poetic indeed, and the similes 
which abound in it aré frequently very felicitous. What 
happier and more poetic phrase could be devised for a 
highway robber, than one “ whose home was no more 
fixed than the white crest of a wave”? The specimens 
of Japanese poetry contained in the Appendix are 
exceedingly interesting. 





INDIAN ARTS. 

The Industrial Arts of India. By George C. M. Birdwood, 
C.S.1., M.D. Edin. In Two Vols, London: Chapman and 
Hall, Limited. 

The occasion of her Majesty’s visit to the newly- 
arranged Indian section of the South Kensington 
Museum seems to have misled some of our contem- 

raries into the error of regarding the event as an 
inauguration of some new departure in the administra- 
tion of that institution. It will be useful, then, to recall 
to mind a few facts regarding the history of the Indian 
collection. Nearly thirty years ago when the South 
Kensington Museum was 7 nubibus, his Royal Highness, 
the late Prince Consort, contemplating the improvement 
of British art manufactures, procured a grant of some 
£5,000, with which purchases of fine art works should 
be made. The Exhibition of 1851 was then in full 
swing, and the Indian Court there had attracted much 
public notice. It was from this court that the first 
seeds of an Indian collection in connection with South 
Kensington Museum were obtained. A committee ap- 

inted at the Prince Consort’s suggestion, and consist. 
ing of Mr. Herbert, R.A.; Mr. Redgrave, R.A.; Sir 
Henry Cole; the late Mr. Owen Jones ; and the late 
Mr. Welby Pugin, expended £3,000 of the grant in 
acquiring objects of Indian art. To this nucleus was 
added from time to time similar specimens. About 
1868, thanks to the action of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, a system of obtaining reproductions of 
famous irremovable national monuments was brought to 
maturity by means of a convention signed by the 
princes of the reigning houses in Europe. An early 
outcome of action taken in accordance with the ob. 
jects of this convention, was the casting of repre- 
sentative Indian sculptures and architectural works. 
These casts until lately were admirably seen in lofty 
courts of the main buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum. ‘They are now squeezed into the first room of 
the set of galleries devoted to the Indian collection. 
Their presence is virtually ignored in Dr. Birdwood’s two- 
volumed handbook, entitled, “The Indian Arts.” And 
yet they, as well as the specimens before-named, are per- 
haps amongst the chief considerations which led to the 
transfer to South Kensington by the India Office of its 
important and valuable contributions which numerically 
at least predominate in the new Indian Division at South 
Kensington. Matters like these, however, find no place 
in Dr. Birdwood’s work. 

Dividing his treatment of the Indian arts into two 
parts, Dr. Birdwood deals first with the Hindu Pantheon 
and next with the master handicrafts of India. At the 
end of the second part comes an interesting disquisition 
upon the “knop and flower pattern.” This motive, which 
displays itself in various phases, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Hindu, Grecian, and European, is closely connected with 
primzeval worship of a wise and beneficent Creator. The 
short history given of its development would seem to us 
to have more appropriately occupied a place nearer the 
account of the Hindu Pantheon. It gives us an insight 






of a pure form of worship, one long preceding the faith 
and ritual which belong to the Rig-Veda time. The 
universality of this simple Theism is striking if we re. 
call to mind the evidences of its existence in all parts of 
the world. Whatever may have been the influence it 
exercised upon primitive ornament, the principal examples 
of Indian handicrafts now brought together are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Birdwood, illustrations “ of the religious life of 
the Hindus, as that life was already organised in full per- 
fection under the code of Manu, B.c. 900-300,” The 
continuity of sameness which the practice of the Indian 
arts has preserved from that time to the present is due to 
this remarkable code of Manu. Through its influence, 
principles of social and religious government remain i 
statu guo to the present day. Indian handicrafts thus 
appear old-fashioned and rude to us who delight in 
mechanical appliances which affect to supersede manual 
dexterity. There is, nevertheless, a high order of work- 
manship displayed in these Indian productions, as well 
as marked styles of ornamentation. 

Now, the styles of ornament are very much due to 
religious influences. Some knowledge of these religions 
is a necessary part of the art student’s curriculum. So 
absolutely is Dr. Birdwood impressed with this necessity, 
that his introductory words on the subject may dismay 
the unsophisticated. For who, in the midst of the com- 
forts of houses, railways, telegraphs, and co-operative 
stores, would dare to approach the study of forms and 
devices, the invention of peoples of whose “intimate 
absorption of life in the unseen realities of man’s spiritual 
consciousness” Dr. Birdwood speaks as being “ seldom 
sufficiently acknowledged by Europeans”? He, more- 
over, warns us that this complex condition cannot be 
“fully comprehended by men whose belief in the super- 
natural has been disturbed by the prevailing material 
ideas of modern society.” There is a ring of priestly 
exclusiveness about this utterance which is more be- 
coming to a fanatical fakir than to an “ art referee for the 
Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum.” One 
shrinks from hurting the feelings of a fellow-mortal 
whose opinions, offered with admirable, genuine sincerity, 
are too often dressed in verbal mystifications. Still we 
must not suppress our criticism that in a handbook for 
public use like this of Dr. Birdwood’s, there is at times 
too much of what is vulgarly termed “high falutin’.” 
In the midst of small capitals, and in the absence of 
pedigree-like treatment, people of ordinary understanding 
are apt to get muddled. For instance, under the heading 
“The Sacred Writings of the Hindus,” appear to be 
included but four groups of “ Sastras.” These “ Sastras” 
consist of the Vedas, the Upa-Vedas, the Vedangas, and 
the Upangas, which divide themselves into thirty-six 
sections of “Sastras.” Commencing as it were a new 
series of writings, we have the “ Itihasas,” known under 
the titles of the “ Ramayana” and the ‘“ Mahabharata.” 
The latter, although second in order of being named, is 
described first. Then comes the “ Ramayana,” which 
comprises seven sections. Succeeding to these is a 
description of the “ Puranas,” which “ treat of the same 
historical legends and mythological fictions as the 
‘ Itihasas,’” but “reduce the illusive personifications ” of 
the “ Vedic gods” to substantial shape, investing them 
with “individual character.” Next comes the “code of 
Manu,” and finally the “ Tantras,” which represent “ the 
lowest abasement reached by the Brahmins in their 
endeavours to bring the aboriginal races of India under 
their power.” All these writings might have been clearly 
grouped under a single heading of sacred Hindu books. 
They would then briefly be classified thus: first, the 
Sastras ; second, the Itihasas ; third, the Puranas ; and 
fourth, the Tantras, as the Code of Manu may be con- 
sidered co-existent with the Sastras and Itihasas. Of 
the various deities whose worship is prescribed in the 
above writings, space will not allow us to speak in 
detail. The Rig-Veda refers to 33 gods which Brahmi- 
nical zealots have multiplied into 330,000,900, 
herein we have a very Fortunatus’ purse of ideas to 
be symbolised in ornament, and the symbolising of such 
ideas is, in truth, the motive power of the Indian de- 
signer. Modern European art has no analogous motive- 
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power. Our mergers fine-art works are, like Chinese 
and Japanese, in the main realistic. The incentive to 

uce is a desire to make something called original or 
else beautiful. But the code of the Beautiful is more 
intricate than the code of Indian “ modes of faith,” and 
we are doubtful whether the unwritten laws of Praxiteles 
and Phidias can stand in relation to our art motives as, 
say, the Rig- Veda does to Hindu art. 





Dr. Birdwood, incidentally it is true, gives us a heavy. 


meal requiring long digestion, in his notes upon the 
symbolism in Buddhistic ornament. Through his in- 
terpretation of such symbolism, gathered, we presume, 
from the writings of erudite archzologists like Fergusson, 
Lenormant, and Payne-Knight, we are made acquainted 
with emblems of forces and materials which from earliest 
times have impressed man’s mind with their illimitability 
and infinitude. Forces like fire and wind, and elements 
like water and earth, have long been objects of worship. 
At the Buddhistic period, which blossomed in the seventh 
century before Christ, we find in the ornamental forms 
then used an inheritance of an already ancient worship 
of natural forces. The ¢risu/a, a Buddhistic ornament 
composed of a square pedestal upon which rests a circle, 
surmounted by a triangle, the apex of which is thrust 
into the base of a crescent, from the centre of which 
escapes a pointed cone the finishing detail of this highly 
geometric construction, is full of religious meaning. 
The cone, whose relationship with the Knop pattern, 
1.¢. the horn fruit, or Assyrian date, is not to be over- 
looked, signifies the spirituality or ether of natural 
phenomena throughout the world, in all objects or aggre- 
gations of atoms, evolved or created. The crescent repre- 
sents the wind; the triangle, fire; the circle, water; the square, 
earth. The division of the Egyptian and classic gods into 
males and females is but an anthropomorphic development 
of an early worship of the principle of dualism in nature 
and throughout all conditions in the world. The Lingam 
and Yoni are relics of Indian worship of dualism. But 
its simplicity, merged into all sorts of esoteric doctrines, 
is nearly lost, and the rites of the worship have de- 
generated to the level of Bacchic and Phallic orgies. 

Of equal importance with the Hindu Pantheon is the 
ethnography of India. How Aryans, Turanians or 
Accadians, Grecians, Pathans, and Moguls have made 
inroads into India, adopted aboriginal creeds, customs, 
and arts, and infused creeds, customs, and arts in 
exchange, is not succinctly treated by Dr. Birdwood. 
Many of those into whose hands his “ Indian Arts” may 
come will never have heard of Bhils, Gonds, Kols, and 
Khonds, and they will wonder who these people are, as 
much as they will be perplexed by the mixed composition 
of a population which is said to be Turanian, Dravidian, 
Scythic, and such like. As already indicated, there is 
a regrettable absence of plan about the handbook. 

“Indian Arts” is a comprehensive term, and its very 
use tempts a writer into all sorts of by-paths, legitimate and 
interesting ; but in all circumstances these by-paths must 
be distinctly indicated. This is especially to be expected 
of a public officer like an art referee. There is no par- 
ticular harm, perhaps, in Dr. Birdwood giving a helping 
hand to the shaping of our policy in India by, somewhere 
in connection with “ Master Handicrafts,” telling his 
readers that “‘so far from the Himalayas isolating India 
from the great cradle of the Aryan and other races in 
Turkestan, it is an historical fact that wherever Central 
Asia has had a strong ruler, he has virtually ruled in 
India also.” But we do not look to him for such 
assistance, which we cannot accept as an adequate substi- 
tute for an index to the valuable materials strown in rich 
profusion throughout his handbooks. 


WHITE AND SounD TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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NOVELS. 
A fos af itr. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 2 vols. Remington 


A son of Mars and of an obscure Venus, the hero of this. 
lively story passes through various vicissitudes ; he is 
introduced to the reader as one of an overcrowded. 
family in Triggertown barracks, starts very soon with a 
mystery full of interest as his only portion, serves as a 
soldier with credit, and finally wins distinction, a V.C. 
and a commission in the Ashanti War. art passu, his 
mystery has unfolded itself, and he turns out to be the 
son and heir of a baronet, who had enlisted under an 
assumed name, and married a rustic beauty. There is 
nothing very startling or novel in the machinery of the 
tale, which the readers of the United Service Gasette had 
served out to them in weekly instalments. As 
Major Griffiths writes freshly and brightly, and makes 
his fiction seem real and his characters natural. The 
glimpses of barracks life are especially true, and the com- 
manding officers will induce many a guess of identifi- 
cation. We wonder by what mysterious process a passage 
containing the important link of the discovery of the lost 
registry of marriage at Stickford-le-Clay has dropped out 
during the transformation of the serial into the two- 
volume novel. The reader is referred to it, but will 
search in vain for more than a passing allusion. Perhaps 
the original of the ex-soldier rector may have objected 
digito monstrarier ; but, at all events, the Buskbodies 
among Major Griffiths’ readers will be inquisitive. 


Cross Purposes. By Cecilia Findlay, Marcus Ward and Co. 


If this, as seems probable, is the first novel of its 
author, it is a work of exceptional promise. The cha- 
racters are drawn with a care and fidelity very seldom 


found in the work of an unpractised hand. The plot of 


the work is free from the absurdities which characterise 
so many novels by the softer sex. Elsie and Kitty Ber- 
tram are orphaned twins, the heads of a rather 

family. Elsie elects to go out into the world to fight the 
battle of life, leaving the less strong-willed Kitty to take 
care of the younger brothers and sisters. Travelling on 
a journey in search of a situation, Elsie meets with a slight 
accident and a courteous helper in her need, in whom 
the sagacious reader will soon see the hero of the story. 
But he does not leap at once into this prominent position. 
There are coincidences and discoveries affecting him 
and his chance acquaintance, groundless suspicion and 
tardy justice interweaving a pleasant web of story. 
There is genuine power and originality both of invention 
and description manifested, and the working of the “ Cross 
Purposes” is well led up to. Miss Findlay has written 


a work which will do her credit. Elsie will win other: 


hearts than Frank’s, and those with whom her lot is cast 
are worthy the companionship, while their story takes us 
into pleasant places graphically sketched. 


Odd or Even. By Mrs, Whitney, author of ‘‘ The Gayworthys,’” 
&c. Ward, Lock, and Co,, London. 

However excusable it may be ina really great writer 
to issue a novel in doles of single volumes, this is not a 
practice which third-rate novelists can imitate with safety. 
We cannot commend the process even in the former case. 
In the latter, the issue of one volume, to be followed by 
another six weeks later, is apt to excite prejudice rather 
than curiosity. Nevertheless, though handicapped by this. 
preliminary objection, “Odd or Even” is pleasant read- 
ing. Mrs. Whitney is a woman of observation and some 
culture ; except for the persistent “ preachiness” which 
characterises her style, her books would have no positive 
defects. Even as itis, they have many positive merits. In 
her latest work we are introduced without ceremony into 
the family of the Everidges, whose style and nomenclature 
are American if their nationality is not. The daughters. 
are talking with a certain elderly spinster named Miss. 
Ammah about their position in society, which, with some 
regret, they perceive to be only “ middling.” This small- 
talk, however, is only proemial, and serves to bring out 
the little eccentricities of France Everidge, the young 
lady who is the odd that in later volumes will probably 


find her even. Miss Ammah offers to take her into the: 
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country to a place called Fellaiden for the summer ; and 
with the arrival there we begin to discern some of the 
elements which may ly be productive of romance. 
The house where they stay belongs to Farmer Heybrook, 
aii the rest of the household consists of his wife, two 
sons, of whom Israel, or “’Rael,” is the elder, and Sarell 


the maid. It becomes at once clear that matters will 


bécomé complicated between France and ’Rael. The 
former, of course, cannot be expected to make any 
advances, and the latter is either too proud or too diffident 
to court the favour of the town-bred girl. Hence they avoid 
each other in that high romantic manner which is so often 
found in novels but seldom anywhere else. This induces 
the author to indulge in one of those curious, meaningless 
little philosophical dissertations, which are generally a 
feeble echo of George Eliot’s style, without either her true 
insight into human nature or her ability to say what she 
means. ‘“ Now when a young woman takes some care to 
keep herself out of a young man’s daily way,” observes 
Mrs, Whitney, “and the young man is saying to himself 
what difference is it to him, their spheres or atmospheres 
are making, I fancy, some fine, delicate tangent of interest 
—an interest that is often, as here, altogether due in its 
inception to some little kink of accidental reason, or un- 
reason, for not allowing any possibility of interest at all.” 
At first sight this passage seems to contain something 
very profound ; but a second glance shows that it is all 
sound, signifying nothing.’ Are metaphorical “ spheres ” 
and “ atmospheres ” convertible terms? What,is a “fine, 
delicate tangent of interest”? How do spheres and 
atmospheres make it? What is the difference between 
“¢ some little kink of accidental reason ” and a similar kink 
of accidental unreason? and which of the two kinks 
prompted Mrs. Whitney to write such nonsense? The 
truth is that Mrs. Whitney bas been bitten by the philoso- 
phising mania, and that her command of words is greater 
than her command of ideas. Unhappily, the author is 

uite unconscious of this; she even apologises for the 
simplicity of her style, and says to the reader, “You 
need not find the fault with me if the word of the 
meaning sometimes speaks through the ordinary talk.” 
Strange to:say, Mrs, Whitney makes France take excep- 
tion to the heavy reading found in George Eliot in a 
characteristic remark to which a parson present “ added 
nothing butasmile.” Imitating the foregoing parson, we 
will add nothing to our remarks but a smile, so far as 
one can be expressed in print. Despite metaphysical 
vagaries and frequent grammatical lapses, the completed 
“Odd or Even” is readable enough, and pictures life 
in the, country very brightly and well. Its characters are 
marked by many. interesting individualities, and its 
moral and intellectual tendency is irreproachable. 


POETRY. 


The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. New 
Edition. Parchment Library. (C. Kegan Paul and Co,)— 
We have received the second member of the Parchment 
Library. It is an exquisite little volume, of which the 
typography and the hand-wove paper combine to lend to the 
sweet familiar poem and the melodious lyrics which begem 
it “another kind of beauty in detail.” As we look through 
its pages we seem to hear “ sweet and low” tones of the past 
days, like one, who in the gracious splendidly-robed beauty, 
recognises the fair young damsel whose voice made music 
for his younger years. Some have ridiculed the description 
of the ladies’ university, which now seems to be the seer’s 
ee of Girton ; but we envy not the man who has not 

thlessly watched through that vigil, when “to herself 
all in low tones she read,” or who has not thrilled with the 
pathos of “ Home she brought her warrior dead,” nor heard 
the elfin bugle-calls ringing. Looking at the dainty casket 
that now holds these reset jewels, we feel that, like the prince 
depicted in the miniature frontispiece, we could delight in it 
on a holiday afternoon “lying bathed in the green gleam of 
dewy tasselled trees,” till “home well pleased we went.” 


Gwynedd, a Tragedy, and other Poems. By the author of 
“Margaret’s Engagement,” “My Insect Queen,” &c. (Moxon, 
Saunders, & Co.)—“ Gwynedd” is a tragedy in which it is 
not easy to feel much interest. Druids, Romans, and 
ancient Britons are the most dismal of puppets in the hands 
of the aspiring dramatist. Gwynedd, a Druid priestess, 


vowed to chastity, had in spite of this obligation been a 
mother. The child had been devoted to death as’a’ sacrifice | 
to the offended deities. All this happened. many ‘years. 
before the date of the play. We find a leading 
spirit in resisting the Romans, deeply concerned. in obtain. 


| ing the sacrifice of Eila, a British princess, beloved, 3 


Aémilius, a young Roman. . After certain schemes, ad. 
ventures, and perils to all parties, the consent. of. Fila 
has been obtained to die for her country.. Morindus, ° 
her father, arrives in the nick of time, finds out what’ 
is toward, and informs the stern Gwynedd ‘that Eila 
is really his and her child, who had been saved: ftom. 
the doom of her infancy.. Gwynedd substitutes herself. 
for the maid (as the mother was equally acceptable as a. 
victim), the stone (a Druidical rocking stone) sways round. 
and closes on her, the Britons rush forward with a shout, 
and the scene closes. The play is written in smooth, and at’ 
times poetical, language. The three humorous poems’ have’ 
little to justify either their name or its qualification, and the’ 
other verses are commonplace. a hae 


Australian Gleanings. By an Australian. Part II.—This 
little poetical dvochure abounds in italicised words and foot- 
notes, most of which expound the writer’s private opinions” 
on divers subjects, or supply small details of his personal ' 
and family history. It is rather interesting. 


The Defence of Rome, and other Poems. By Ernest’ 
Myers. (Macmillan and Co.)—The defence which Mr, * 
Myers commemorates in no unworthy strains is an incident | 
in recent history which we believe to be much less generally» 
known than Mr. Myers supposes, though there is a 
impression that the years 1848 and 1849 were disturbed and™ 
troublous times, signalised by numerous revolutions, and. 
still more numerous attempted revolutions. The part which 
the French Republic took in crushing the nascent republic 
of Rome is one of those sad experiences which should go to 
convince the most ardent stickler for the forms of equality ° 
that the rose of freedom by any other name would smell as 
sweet, or sweeter. The foe, the treacherous foe, against» 
which the defenders of the young Roman Republic waged» 
a gallant and unequal contest, was an army, not of Austrians . 
nor Spaniards nor Neapolitans, but of Frenchmen, sent by. 
the Republic of France. This adds considerably to the 
pathos of the story, which is told in the finest of all English - 
metres :— 


And the fair head of Rome was lifted and turned to the dawn and_ 
the breeze, 4 
Blown fresh from a far-off country, a region of hope and of awe, . 
Of majesty born from abasement, of late-found freedom and law,» 
And behold, in the presence of Europe, or ever the fourth moon” 
clomb £ Abeual 
To her place in the heavens expectant, arose the Republic of Rome. 


The stirring of the national spirit throughout Italy is briefly, 
but vividly sketched at Rimini and Lucca, in Sicily aah 
Naples, Milan, and Venice. So is the advent at Rome of a. 
liberal Pontiff, who ee 


ro» 


ith 


sought for the people’s praise ; pas 
And he gave them statutes and charters, and blest the banners they” 


bore 
As they went forth to succour their brethren, to fight in the Austrian” 


war, 
with the gradual fading of the hopes of so auspicious a 
beginning. Next, with briefest allusion to faults on the 
popular side, follow the flight of the Pope to Gaéta and the 
proclamation of the Roman Republic: rhetenee 
Two chiefs for her arm and her voice she sought for and found 

them then, 19 
Garibaldi son of the lightning, Mazzini lover of men. 
By the fair Ligurian gulf were the lives of the twain begun, reer 
On the God-wrought terrace gigantic, the ledges that look to the - 


sun, 
Where the gold fruits gleam thro’ the woods dark-leaved o’er the 
red sea caves, 


And the mild sea laughs to the mountain with numberless laughter” 
of waves ; : 


Were the opaline light of the olive leaps forth to the stir of the 
reeze, 


And above and beneath thro’ its boughs shines the blue of the skies” 
and the seas, 


There is a fine expostulation with England for her apathy 
in the cause of freedom ; though it is fortunate for the tax- 
payer that poets do not shape our foreign policy. Of 
the other poems, “A Winter Song” and “To Words- 
worth,” are particularly sweet. There is a certain grace 
about all Mr. Myers’s work, in fact, which is certain either to 
please the taste or to stir some deeper emotion. But 

most notable of the other contents of the volume is a fine 
and spirited translation of Iliad XVIII., wherein is set forth: 
the description of Achilles’ armour, in the same swinging 
metre which is used in “The Defence of Rome.” This we’ 
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hold to be Jar excellence the vehicle for rendering the rolland | the unfortunate mas 
yr rome of the Homeric hexameter to |English ears, and we | having selected for the next term’s reading an oration ‘con-' 
ially hope that Mr. Myers will be attracted to continue | tained in a second volume of equal magnitude and price. ‘In 
the attempt, and add another to the few faithful, yet | this waya large amount of costly, though to its owner: 
readable renderings of the Iiad; as’thus : literature was soon accumulated. But these little editions of 
Also he wrought in the shield a vi and good : separate speeches, elucidated by brief notes, and prefaced by: 
Dark were the grapes of the vines the vine poles of silver therein, | 4 terse yet simple introduction, are infinitely. better in every: 
With a trend of the blue steel round, and along it a fence of tin. way. The editors, too, if not themselves very distinguished’ 
One path only it had whereon might the vintagers fare, scholars, are wise enough, as in the present instance, to draw, 
And the fruit in baskets of wicker blithe striplings and maidens bare: | largely for their notes upon the standard commentary) of 
And a boy in their midst with a, viol made music sweet to the ear, | Halm, though they are not always: so: ready, as Mr. Donkift 
ane sang them the song of Linus with delicate voice and clear; | is, to:acknowledge their obligation to that famous Ciceronian.; 
ey, to his song and his. music. together kept time with their 
t ° 


nt who had to pay for it, the master 















































work ‘as a capital book for fourth or even fifth forms. The 
s h in defence of Roscius is especially interesting as 
illustrating the first criminal case in which Cicero’s services 
as a pleader were employed, It was delivered B,C. 80, and 
secured his client’s acquittal. 


First French Phrase Book, Part t. By A: Grover; LL.D. 
Revised by G. de Beauchamp. (Relfe Brothers)—“ What- 
ever is obscure,” says Voltaire, “is not French ;” and the 
sixty pages of this little phrase book go some way towards 
proving the truth of the maxim. There is really some sense, 
too, in the dialogues, which may without difficulty be 
imagined as taking place, whereas, as most tourists know to 
their cost, in the majority of phrase books the conversations 
recorded can, in nine cases out of ten, be turned to no 
account whatever. The pages devoted to the minute 
examination of the laundress’s bill, or to an unseemly 
squabble with a refractory tailor, or perhaps to the dis- 
cussion of every variety of atmospheric phenomenon, are 
seldom found available in real life. The style of conversa- 
tion, on the other hand, which Dr. Grover has sought to 
illustrate is, as far as it goes, both idiomatic and less 
suggestive than is usual in such publications of a company 
of amiable lunatics, 


The Kinder-Garten: Principles of Fribel’s System and 
their Bearings on the Education of Women. By Emily 
Shirreff. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.)—“ To fuse 
into one lesson work and play is the purpose of the ‘ Kinder- 
garten,’” says this enthusiastic disciple of Frébel, un- 
conscious of the acknowledged impossibility, from the 
days of Aristotle downwards, of such a feat. We 
may declare at the outset that we have the utmost 
respect for Miss Shirreff and her disinterested labours 
to promote the condition and education of ‘children’ 
and women in this country. But in our heart of hearts we 
feel that she and her aerators are on the wrong tack 
altogether. To begin with, in our humble opinion, the 
Frébel system fosters self-consciousness, thereby encouraging 
the children to do everything for “effect,” and with an : 
to the teacher’s notice, destroys individuality and ; 
reliance, and greatly impairs the Bice of concentrating the 
attention in after years. To teach a child of three years old 
to appreciate the “ scientific aspect ” of an india-rubber ball, 
or those a year or two older to take'in the respective pro- 

rties of a sphere, a cube, and a cylinder, appears to us 
ittle short of cruelty to anin.als. “The whole aim,” we are 
told, “‘is to direct infant observation to perceive, and buddin 
intelligence to seize the true aspects and relations of such 
objects as are presented to them, and at once to acquire the 
familiar use of the right terms, which must be learned when- 
ever real study begins.” Truly a dismal programme! We 
are thankful that our early years were not passed in Miss 
Shirreffs seminary, and that we were permitted to learn for 
ourselves the scientific properties of our first ball by. the 
legitimate process of smashing a window. We will 
brook no interference with the liberties, dating time 
out of mind, of “childhood’s golden hour,” that brief 
span, when “ignorance is bliss,” and we have nothing to do 
but live and let live. And vehemently will we protest against 
all attempts, under cover of amusement, to distort little lips 
into pronouncing technical terms, or little minds into worry- 
ing themselves prematurely with “the perception of simi- 
larities and differences, analogies and contrasts, of symmetry, 
with its accompanying sense of completeness, or of the want 
of symmetry, with its discordant effect.” After reading such 
a sentence as this in connection, be it remembered, with 
little children ranging from three to seven, we are almost in- 
clined to inquire in the words of the quaint “ Artemus :” 
“ Miss Shirreff, air you a parent ?” if not to add the conclud- 
ing prophecy of the original. No, let play be play, and work. 
be work, and out upon all projects of amalgamating the two ! 
Certain further remarks, which are appended to Miss 
Shirreff’s pamphlet, on the “ Higher Education of Women,” 
will doub find favour in the eyes of the few who take 
pleasure in the now somewhat stale rant and cant about 
women’s rights and wrongs. But they will not, we Ven 
to think, materially advance the interests of that luckless, 


The Prince’s Quest and other Poems. By William Watson- 
C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Among the numerous feeble and 
sickly imitations of Mr. Morris, which it is too often our lot 
to encounter, it is a strange and grateful experience to read 
a poem like Mr. Watson’s “ Prince’s. Quest.” It is absolutely 
Morrisian in thought, cast of mind, and, most of all, in 
diction, but it is good Morrisian ; and a good imitation of a 
good poet, so long as it be not confined solely to his. man- 
nerisms, is, in these days of poetic nebulz, not to be 
despised. Still it remains to be said that those who know 
Mr. Morris’s works will not care for Mr. Watson’s excellent 
second-hand versions, and those who do not know Mr. 
Morris’s works are not likely to be attracted by the scholarly 
fidelity of a disciple. The other poems consist of “Angelo,” 
a short domestic tragedy in blank verse, not without merit ; 
and of a few small pieces, of which “The Questioner” has a 
deep, yet common-sense wisdom, which is rare among the 
lesser poets of the day, and shows that Mr. Watson’s philo- 
sophy is of a graver, firmer, and manlier cast than that of 
many who sing loud, but will not sing long. “Three 
Flowers” is a most ‘dainty, sweet little lyric; and of four 
sonnets, though two (“ Vanishings” and “ Beethoven”) are 
somewhat too affected, the other two (“God-seeking” and 
“ Skyfaring ”) are of no ordinary excellence, “ God-seeking ” 
particularly being grandly worded and nobly simple in its 
truth of thought. 


Hesperus, and Other Poems. By Charles de Kay. (New 
York : Scribners; London: Sampson Low and Co.)—Like 
most American poets, Mr. De Kay has a very keen eye and 
mind for all the beauties and moods of Nature, and he 
paints his conceptions and impressions with great command 
of language, often with very striking felicity, and not seldom 
with an originality of metaphor which startles before it 
pleases. There is present in all these poems, too, another 
quality which endears American poets to English hearts, a 
quiet refinement of mind, and what may be called a cultured 
melancholy, manifesting itself at odd times, “The Four 
Conans,” “ Ulf in Ireland,” and “The Seer,” show ballad 
power of a high order. “ Ulf in Ireland,” though obviously 
suggestive of Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s weirdest of ballads, is 
an achievement of much merit. There is, priceless blessing 
to lovers of poetry, nothing difficult to understand in all 
these poems ; and no reader but should be the better for 
this simplicity of expression where thoughts are singularly 
beautiful and language singularly fine. “Little People” is 
not at alla representative poem, but it is an exquisite one, 
and we cannot forbear to quote it : 

I stole so gently on their dance, 
Their pygmy dance in red sunrise, 

I caught the warm and tender glance 
Each gallant gave his dear one’s eyes. 


Wee ladies clad in fine bat’s-wing, 
With pluméd lordlings stamp the heel ; 
Behind them swords and fans they fling, 
And foot it blithely down the reel. 
They sighed and ogled, whispered, kissed 
In meetings of the swaying dance : 
Then fled not, but were swiftly missed, 
Like love from out a well-known glance. 


I sprang : the flashing swords were grown 
Mere blossom-stalks from tulips tossed ; 
The fans that sparkled on the stone 
Were turned to sprays of glittering frost. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


M. T. Ciceronis pro Sexto Roscio Amerina Oratio ad 
Fudices, Edited by E. H. Donkin, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is one of a very useful class of school books lately 
come into vogue. In former days a boy had frequently to 
be provided with a large octavo volume of Cicero’s speeches, 
such as those edited by the late Mr. George Long. Then, 
when some fifty or more pages had been read, it was laid on 
the shelf and passed rapidly into oblivion, except as regards 


‘e can conscientiously recommend Mr. Donkin’s handi- | 
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multitude now groaning beneath the burden of so many 
social, intellectual, and political disabilities, as certain mis- 
guided agitators would have us believe. 

Introduct Latin Grammar. By Leonhard Schmitz, 
LL.D. (W. Collins, Sons, and Co.)—The contributions of 
Dr. Schmitz to various departments of educational literature 
in this country are so well known, and many of them so 

ular, that we need only say of the present 
little work that it certainly will not impair his reputation. 
To our thinking, it is a great deal better than many more 
pretentious publications on the same subject. It has the 
great merit of being from beginning to end perfectly intelli- 
gible to ordinary schoolboys, therein comparing favourably 
with one or two other Latin Grammars that might be named 
in common use. 


Glimpses of the Globe: a First eens Reading 
Book. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. (Griffith and Farran.)— 
A praiseworthy endeavour to illustrate by the help of easy 
dialogue the main facts of physical geography, but suitable 
only for very young children. To these, however, it would 
appear to present some of the most important facts of 
nature in as palatable a form as could well be devised. A 
very few lessons would prove whether little scholars are thus 
to be beguiled into learning geography ; it strikes us, at any 
rate, as being fairly likely to succeed. Of course it presup- 
poses a painstaking teacher who will comment, illustrate, or 
explain fro re natd. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington.)—At a season when 
every fresh-minded person is babbling of green fields, this 
handsome volume appears most appropriately. It is not a 
stern work on botany, nor is it a rhapsody on spring in the 
abstract ; but throughout its pages plants and poetry are so 
pleasantly intermingled that the veriest cockney must be a 
dullard who can accept it as his guide in a fortnight’s rural 
rambles, and not return a wiser and a better man. After 
some preliminary chapters on the localities for wild flowers 
and his favourite ferns, Mr. Heath sketches lightly the chief 

lants which may be met with during the months of January, 

ebruary, March, April, and May, noting at the same time 
the birds and insects which haunt the sylvan wilds into 
which he introduces us. The book contains, it is true, 
nothing very new, but at the same time all that it tells is 
very accurate, and the charmingly coloured plates, by Mr. 
Hulme, as well as the numerous woodcuts by other authors, 
will enable the least botanical holiday-maker to ascertain 
the scientific names of most of our wild flowers and ferns. 
A few of the figures we recognise as oid friends, But Mr. 
Heath is so indefatigable a writer of books on the country 
that in time fresh materials for his artists’ pencils must get 
scarce, 


Ponds and Ditches. By M. C. Cooke, LL.D. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—This is another little 
volume written with much the same intention as the 
previous one ; but, while not entering on the description of 
the animal and vegetable life of ponds and ditches so fully 
as Mr. Heath delineates that of the woods, Dr. Cooke 
takes a rather wider range. The eminence of the author as 
a botanist and zoologist is the reader’s best guarantee for the 
accuracy of the information so pleasantly conveyed, both 
from his own observations and from the published notes of 
others. Like the rest of the series to which it belongs, the 
volume is profusely illustrated with sufficiently accurate, 
though unpretentious woodcuts. 


The Wandering Naturalist. A Story of Adventure. By J. 
A. Lawson. (Remington and Co.)—The title page of this 
book we regard as containing in two lines one of the most 
impudent confessions which we have come across for some 
time. In 1875 a certain Captain J. A. Lawson published a 
volume entitled “Wanderings in New Guinea,” containing 
some of the most astounding statements which had ever 
appeared in print since Baron Munchausen and Mendez 
Pinto burst upon an incredulous world. However, Captain 
Lawson speedily fell under the hands of Admiral Moresby 
and other New Guinea travellers, and was proved to a demon- 
stration to have perpetrated a semi-fictitious narrative. After 
this the “ Captain,” whom no one ever seems to have come 
across in the flesh, disappeared into the company of Mrs. 
Harris, and other congenial literary society. Nevertheless, 
before two years had elapsed there appeared “ Travel and 
Sport in Burmah,” by John Bradley. This work, both in its 
style and in the character of its statements, bore a strong 
family likeness to Captain Lawson’s New Guinea volume. A 
literary contemporary, in whose pages Admiral Moresby’s 
terrible denunci ition of that workappeared, took John Bradley 


oO 


also to task, and proved that the Burmah book was to be put 
into the same ey with the New Guinea one. After a 
faint attempt to advertise it by quotations from an absurd 
newspaper review into which an editor w y ignorant of 
geography had been led, John Bradley also even 
without firing a shot at the enemy whe hed so rid | 
Subsequently it was announced in the Atheneum that 
Bradley and Lawson were the same personage—whoever that 
might be. Now appears the volume we are noting, and 
again we come across Captain Lawson, though he now drops. 
the military prefix to his name, but has the effrontery to 
acknowledge himself the author of “ Wanderings in New 
Guinea” and of “ Travel and Sport in Burmah,” &c., so that 
our Contemporary was right in suggesting the identity of 
Lawson and Bradley. The “ Wandering Naturalist” is also 
evidently a fiction, but a very mild one. There are few 
“facts” in it, and still fewer adventures, and with the 

tion of a characteristic bit of effrontery on pp. 253, 254, ‘he 
sot-disant Captain Lawson a/zas John Bradley does not (for 
him) ask us to strain our credulity to any very extraordi 
extent. However, we hardly think that we need review sy 

a book seriously. 


English Trees and Tree Planting, by W. H. Ablett 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.), is essentially a “book for the 
country.” Mr. Ablett is evidently a past master in 
arboriculture, and discourses with much ability, literary and 
scientific, on the British forest trees, and the foreign species 
which have become naturalised in England. is style is 
unpretentious, but clear and concise, and while for the most 
part limiting himself to the botanical history and best modes 
of growing the trees which he describes, he now and then 
allows himself to diverge into antiquarian and other topics 
connected with the theme of his pages. To country gentle- 
men the work will be invaluable. Mongredien and the 
classic Loudon are still excellent guides, but the forester’s 
library would be incomplete without this well-written treatise. 
Mr. Ablett seems to draw chiefly on his own experience, and 
hence, perhaps, when he quotes other writers he is not 
sufficiently careful to see that they are the best and most 
recent authorities on the subject in hand. This is the main 
deficiency we observe in an otherwise very satisfactory 
volume, but the want of an index is not compensated for by 
the division of the pages into headed paragraphs, nor by a 
tolerably complete table of contents. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Practical Treatise on Sea-Sickness. By George M. 
Beard, A.M., M.D. (E. B. Treat, New York.)—The man 
who invents a real cure for that most distressing disease of 
the nervous system, sea-sickness, deserves to be acclaimed 
as a benefactor ofthe human race. The latest candidate for 
this distinction is an American, Dr. Beard, who in this little 
book sets forth a method of treatment for sea-sickness which 
he says he has never known to fail, and which he vouches to. 
be innocuous. This consists simply in the use of large doses. 
of bromide of sodium, which must be taken for two or three 
days before sailing, and continued during the voyage. Other 
remedies are suggested, but this is put forward as the infallible. 
panacea. We have known immunity from _ sea-sickness 
secured on comparatively short passages by the use of hydrate 
of chloral and camphor-water, but the use of chloral, if long 
continued, is dangerous, which Dr. Beard affirms cannot be 
said of his favourite bromide. We should, however, recom- 
mend delicate travellers to be cautious and strong ones to 
take their chance. 


The Life of David as Reflected in his Psalms. By Alex- 
ander Maclaren, D.D. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.) 
—This book forms one of the Household Library of Exposi- 
tion, a series which contains expository lectures on passages 
in biblical history, treated in the light of “the best results of 
biblical study, and with direct evangelical application.” 
Taking into consideration the theological bias with which 
Dr. Maclaren approaches his subject, it must be conf 
that he has produced a well-written and very readable book. 
He regards the Psalm as “the echo of the Law, the return 
current set in motion by the outflow of the Divine will, the 
response of the heart of man to the manifested God ;” and 
from this point of view he constructs from the Psalms @ 
biography of David. 

The Proselytes of Ishmael. By Charles Ingham Black, B.A. 
Vicar of Burley-in-Wharfedale, near Leeds. (Evelyns.)— 
An ethnologist who asserts that “the nations have 
descended from the three sons of Noah” may claim con- 
sideration on account of his orthodoxy, but hardly on 
account of his scientific exactitude. “The Proselytes 
Ishmael” is the name given by the Rev. Mr. Black to “ The 
Nomads of the Amoor,” who were converted to Mohammed- 
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anism, and it will thus be seen that the very title of the 
book is inexact, since the Arabians cannot truly be said to 
be descended from Ishmael. Adopting the usual ethno- 
logical nomenclature, and classifying as Turanians all 
the races who are neither Semitic nor Aryan, he traces 
the migrations of the Huns, Turks, and Tatars. So man 

far-fetched historical assumptions are mixed up_ with 
genuine historical facts that the ordinary reader will have 
some difficulty in knowing when he is treading upon firm 
ground, or walking upon a surface resting only upon a loose 
imagination. 


London Guide. (Edward Stanford.) Sixth edition. 
Season 1880.—This is more an itinerary than a guide, since 
it is occupied almost exclusively in explaining to the un- 
initiated how they may best get from point to point of the 
metropolis by tramway, omnibus, steamer, or rail. The 
different routes are plainly described in the text, and addi- 
tionally displayed in different colours on a good map. 


Illustrated Guide to the Channel Islands. (Ward and 
Lock.)—The insular remnants of the Norman possessions, 
which once called the King of England sovereign and duke, 
possess an historical interest which probably has little to do 
with attracting the numerous summer visitors who delight 
in the beautiful rural scenery of Jersey, or the varied sea- 
scapes which] fantastic rocks and waves of a marvellous blue 
present in all the Channel Islands. The guide-book 
before us instructs them, whether they will or no, in the 
history, and rewards them by telling all that is to be seen 
and the best way to see it. There is a valuable appendix, 
intended for those who, in search of health or retirement, 
may turn their thoughts to the equable climate and residen- 
tial advantages of Jersey. 


Illustrated Guide to and Popular History of Edinburgh, 
_ €¢c. (Ward and Lock.)—The compiler of this full and 
accurate guide to “ Auld Reekie” has fortunately given a 
prosaic contradiction to Lady Nairn’s poetical compliment 
to Edinburgh, “Were Ito tell your beauties a’, My tale 
would ne’er be tauld.” e very beautiful old capital de- 
serves more patient study than tourists often devote to its 
buildings and associations. This guide-book will prove a 
handy and instructive companion. Some of the illustrations 
are good and appropriate; others—¢,g., one of a Pullman’s 
car, and another of a sleeping saloon—are illustrative pad- 
ding. After that we looked for the monstrous portals of 
Euston, or the architectural splendour of the Midland 
Station, and were surprised not to find them. We must not 
omit to mention that the environs and notable localities 
easily accessible from Edinburgh are also thoroughly de- 
scribed, making the information complete. 


Kremer’s Graphic Railway Guide. (28 Regent Street.) 
Switzerland Illustrated. (C. Smith & Sons, 63 Charing 
Cross.)—The continually increasing number of English 
tourists on the Continent have certainly no reason to com- 
plain of the abundance of illustrated guides produced for 
their delectation. The first named above assuredly contains 
an immense amount for the money, with a good many para- 
graphs that will help to pass the weary hours spent in rail- 
way carriages. The thing least in its favour is its size, 
which is incommodious. On the other hand, the series of 
“‘ Switzerland Illustrated,” of which we have before us the 
parts relating to Thun, Interlaken, and the Yee Engadine, 
are decidedly portable and useful; while they will, when 
subsequently bound up, afford agreeable memorials of 

leasant journeys, none the less so that the solecisms and 
eeble attempts at fine writing of the foreign authors are 
calculated to create almost endless hilarity. The illustrations 
are excellent and frequent. 


Round Europe with the Crowd. By J. Maggs. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Maggs has been old-fashioned enough 
not to extend his travels beyond the limits of the grand tour, 
and he has been bold enough to publish a tolerably sub- 
stantial book containing an account of his adventures while 
passing over this well-known ground, As might be expected, 
there is little fresh matter to be discovered in the volume, 
which indeed resembles a Continental guide-book, with most 
of the practical part of it eliminated, and the sentimental and 
anecdotal portions augmented. Mr. Maggs is a shrewd, 
though not a particularly deep observer, and he brings an 
endless amount of good humour and high spirits into his 
descriptions. He chats, and puns, and laughs with such 
evident delight that the reader catches the infection, and is 
carried along to the end of the volume on a flood of hilarity 
without reflecting how slight are the means which have been 
used to exhilarate his spirits. One of the most amusing 
stories is that of the adventure of a young ladies’ school in 
the Hospice of St. Bernard. 


Dictionary of London. Revised edition for 1880. (Charles 
Dickens.)—The hope expressed by Mr. Dickens in his pre- 


face that this edition of his now famous Dictionary is an 
improvement upon the last one is amply warranted by the 
facts. The maps of London, which were but poorly executed 
in the first issue, are removed from the body of the work to 
the beginning, and they are now better printed and very 
easy of reference. The addition of a list of forthcoming 
events to the calendar is an admirable feature. Corrections, 
improvements, and additions have been made all. through 
the volume, and the information is brought down to the 
most recent date. Dickens’s “Dictionary of London” is 
certainly far the best guide to and account of the metropolis 
which has yet been published. 


Artistic Homes; or, How to Furnish with Taste. (Ward 
and Lock.)—For those whose esthetic faculties have 
been but slightly trained, we do not doubt that this little 
handbook might be of value. It deals with all the necessary 
household accessories, and is copiously illustrated ; but a 
considerable amount of padding has been stuffed in to 
swell the contents. 


Luxuriant Bathing. (Second edition.) A Sketch by 
Andrew W. Tuer. Eight Etchings by Tristram Ellis. 
(Field and Tuer, the Leadenhall Press.)\—A second edition 
of Mr. Tuer’s admirably printed monograph on how to bathe 
is reduced in size and in price, but is to our mind no less 
attractive than the original edition, and we must candidly 
confess that we very much prefer the eight delicate and 
colourful etchings by Mr. Tristram Ellis to the la but far 
less artistic etchings of Mr. Sutton Sharpe. ight such 
etchings in a book so beautifully printed and so exquisitely 
bound in vellum and pigskin are wonderfully cheap at five 
shillings. Indeed, it is difficult even to guess how this oblong 
octavo can be produced for the money. 


The Art 7 Washing. By A. A. Strange Butson. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—Another little book of similar shape 
is tastefully printed by Messrs. Ballantyne on paper of three 
colours, the appropriateness of which is more remarkable, if 
somewhat fanciful even, in a geological series than in a volume 
devoted to instructing the lieges how to wash their persons 
their clothes, and their houses. Mrs, Butson gives soun 
— and her washing-book is handsomely and fittingly 

un 


The Trial and Death of Socrates. By F. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Church, who, albeit dating from 
St. Paul’s, is by no means to be confounded with that far 
riper scholar, the Dean, has here endeavoured to do what, 
for some strange reason, has hitherto remained undone. He 
has, namely, collected, in the form.of an English translation, 
the four Platonic dialogues : Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, 
and Phzedo, in which the trial and death of “the wisest of 
men” are set forth and discussed. Readers not learned in 
the Greek language will hail with satisfaction the opportunity 
now placed in their way of becoming acquainted with the 
little that is generally known about the man who, if the 
paradox may be allowed, was undoubtedly the greatest 
Christian before Christ. They will observe with astonish- 
ment how near akin are some of his doctrines to those 
inculcated in the New Testament ; they will speculate per- 
haps on the nature of the famous “ Demon,” whose silent 
arbitration guided him in all his actions ; they will marvel 
at the calmness, nay, the absolute contentment, with which 
the philosopher awaited death ; and, unless we are much 
mistaken, they will finally be very much tempted to say in the 
closing words of the Phzedo, “ Such was the end of our friend, 
a man, I think, who was the wisest and justest and the best of 
all whom I have ever known.” Mr. Church’s readers, being 
ignorant of the original, will not stop to inquire whether he 
has always been very happy or accurate in his renderings. 
His translation will at any rate abundantly serve the purpose 
for which it is intended. He will take it as no disparage- 
ment of his merits if we say that, on the whole, we prefer the 
version of the Master of Balliol. Professor Jowett will be 
relieved to learn that, although his translation was “ before ” 
Mr. Church, yet it was not made much use of, the “ manner 
of translation” being “ very different from mine.” So it is, 
and perhaps not unnaturally, seeing that the Oxford Regius 
Professor of Greek took his degree as long ago as 1839, 
and has ever since been occupied in diligently studying 
Greek authors, especially Plato, while Mr. Church emerged 
from the status pupillaris only as recently as 1876, and is 
as yet unknown to fame. We can readily understand, 
therefore, that, as he says, “ coincidences of expression ” in 
the two rendecings “are for the most part accidental.” In 
other words, he has not been cribbing, but two great minds 
have, without collusion, coincided. We shall be glad if 
our good word may serve to promote the popularity of this 
little book, which contains one of the most pathetic and, if 
read aright, edifying tales in all history. 


. Church. 
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oh STRAY LEAVES. 


| Huxley took the chair at Tuesday’s lecture. Mr. Fiske does 


- From Philadelphia it is reported that though publishing 
business is not athe, there are many new books under way, 
and that printers and binders are busy. 


Grant’s “Frivolous Girl” has made a hit in America. 
‘Within'a week after issue 4,000 were sold, which is some- 
thing extraordinary, considering that its author is com- | 


paratively unknown. ; mA 
A sale of autographs, chiefly of theatrical celebrities, 


pelenging to Baron Taylor, took place this week at Paris, at | 


the, Hétel Drouot. Eighteen letters of Mdlle. Mars, two of 
Victor Hugo’s, others by Michelet and Alexander Dumas, 
formed the principal lots. The Comédie-Frangaise was one 
of the chief purchasers. 

There is in the Record Office in Paris an iron chest 
dating from 1791, which formerly held the State treasures of 
the Constituent Assembly. It is now filled with most 
interesting historical documents, among them being the will 
of Louis XVI. written. with his own hand. 

M. Maurice Dreyfus, the editor of “The Library of 
Adventure and Travel,” at Paris, has just issued a volume 
which cannot fail to obtain a considerable sale. It is called 
“The Journey of M, Lesseps from Kamschatka to Paris.” 
M..Lesseps‘himself has added to the attraction of the book 
by writing a preface. 

The International Literary Association thinks it useless to 
take part in the Literary Congress which, it is said, is to be 
opened at Lisbon next September. They consider that the 
meetings lately held at. London are enough for the pre- 
sent. 

Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F.R.S., Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
G.C.S.1., F.R.S., Mr. J. E. Howard, F.R.S., Mr. J. F. Bate- 
man, F.R.S., the Bishop of Bedford, and Bishop Perry, being 
members, have been elected to the vacant seats on the 
Council-of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute. 

Count ‘Ludowig Krasensk is desirous of buying from the 
Russian Government the huge building at Warsaw known 
as the Bruleff Palace, with a view to converting it into an 
industrial museum, and presenting it to the town. 

The Museum at Voernoi, in Central Asia, has been en- 

riched by several hundred specimens of birds, obtained 
during a recent zoological survey of Kuldja. 
‘ & new list of members of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
has just been issued, from which it appears that there are 
-how on the books 1,217 Members, 1,299 Associate Members, 
579 Associates, 18 Honorary Members, and 657 Students, 
together 3,770 of all classes. At the same period last year 
the numbers of the several classes were 1,148, 1,200, 622, 17, 
and 591, making a total of 3,578, showing an increase at the 
rate of nearly 5} per cent. During the past session the elec- 
tions have comprised 2 Honorary Members, 43 Members, 
129 Associate Members, and 15 Associates, and 160 Students 
have been admitted. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded medals 
to the following gentlemen for papers read during the session 
which is just over: Major-General H. Y. D. Scott, C.B., 
F.R.S., for his paper on “ Suggestions for Dealing with the 
Sewage of London ;” A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., for his paper on 
“The History of Musical Pitch ;” John Sparkes, for his 
paper on “ Recent Advances in the Production of Lambeth 
Art Pottery ;” Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., for his paper on 
“The History and Art of Bookbinding ;” W. Holman Hunt, 
for his paper on “The Present System of Obtaining Mate- 
rials in use by Artist Painters, as compared with that of the 
Old Masters ;” Thomas Fletcher, for his paper on “ Recent 
‘Improvements in Gas Furnaces for Domestic and Labora- 
tory Purposes ;” John C. Morton, for his paper on “The 
Last Forty Years of Agricultural Experience;” Professor 

Heaton, F.C.S., for his paper on “ Balmain’s Luminous 
Paint ;” Captain Abney, R.E., F.R.S., for his paper on 
“ Recent Advances in the Science of Photography.” 

The most noticeable of this year’s Boston anniversaries was 
celebrated on May 26, the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
“exercises” were held at noon in the Old South Church, 
where formerly the election sermon was preached annually 
on May 26. In the absence of the President, Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, who was so overcome by the great heat as to 
be unable to be present, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop pre- 
sided, and made the welcoming address, in which he 
expressed the hope that he might never again be called upon 
to deliver a centennial oration at twenty-four hours’ notice 
at least not before another full hundred years. ) 

Mr. John Fiske, of Harvard University, repeated at South 
Place Institute on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday the 
‘course of lectures on “ American Political Ideas,” which he 
recently delivered at the Royal Institution. Professor 


not aim at oratorical effect, and ‘cultivates no graces of style. 
He reads the whole of his lecture; and gains and holds the 
attention of his audience solely by the deep interest of the 
subject. The lectures treat respectively of the Town Meet- 
ing, the Federal Union, and the Future of the i 
$ ing People ; and Mr. Fiske traced with skill the rise 
of early colonisation in America, the beginnings of local 
self-government, and the spread of the idea of federation, 
for which he predicts a great development. The lectures 
were well attended and listened to with great attention, and 
were they to be published in book form would command a 
large number of readers. , Lr 

A Boston watchmaker, M. Félix Meirs, has just exhibited 
at Tammany Hall a most remarkable clock. It shows the 
time at Washington, San Francisco, Melbourne, Pekin, St. 


| Petersburg, London, Berlin, Cairo, Constantinople, and Paris, 


At every hour merry chimes are played, and President 
Washington makes his appearance on a throne with the 
Declaration of Independence in his hand. A liveried ser- 
vant opens a door from which defile all the past Presidents 
of the United States. The clock has besides the usual 
astronomicat features, and its maker has been offered £7,000 
for it by one of the principal churches of Boston. 

The Russian journalistic notes are as under: The Rus- 
sische Revue is to be discontinued, The printing-house 
of the journal Sideria at Irkutsk has been destroyed by fire. 
The Donskoi Golos, having published at Novotcherkask, 
certain small news without the permission of the local censor, 
the Ataman of the Don Cossacks ordered all the numbers to 
be seized by the police a few days ago and publicly burnt. The 
current number of the monthly review Rooski Vestnik contains 
a powerful article in favour of the freedom of the press. The 
new tri-weekly Odessa newspaper, fournal d’ Odessa, is to be 
under the editorial control of M. Tsederbaum and Peraldi. 
The latter was formerly editor of the Zurguie, and Moniteur 
du Commerce a Constantinople. The two other new Odessa 
newspapers are the weekly French journal, Z’@i/, anda 
theatrical sheet, entitled the Odessa Programme, printed. in 
French and Russian. All three journals ee 
Danikoff, the editor and proprietor of the Fou. @ Odessa. 
Further advices from Odessa state that the local censor has 
been summoned to St. Petersburg to be consulted in regard 
to the new laws to be promulgated respecting the provincial 

ress. 

s The Russian literary news this week is as follows)+—-A 
fresh Russian translation of the “.Pilgrim’s Progress”) is 
about to appear at Moscow. “Tobacco and» its Hurtful 
Influence on Man” is the title of a new work by V. E. 
Mejoff. The eminent Russian author, Bureneff, had a narrow 
escape last week. The steamer, on which he was procee ting 
down the Volga, came into collision with another vessel, 

the captain just had time to reach the shore before it sank. 
A collection of Karategin’s theatrical pieces is announced. A 
complete edition of a large number of standard author's 
works is about to be undertaken by one of the leading 
lishing firms at Moscow. The “Course of Botany,” pub- 
lished by A. De Bari, the Rector of the Strasburg University, 
is to be translated into the Russian language. “The 
War of the Cross with the Moon” is the title of a Pan- 
slavist work just issued at St. Petersburg. The theme for 
the gold medal literary competition at the Odessa Univer- 
sity this year is “ The Biography of Gogol, in connection with 
his Works.” An illustrated edition of the poet Nekrasoff’s 
works is forthcoming at St. Petersburg. Staff Captain 
Redeger has brought out an excellent little volume on “ The 
Non-Commissioned Officer Question in the principal 
European Armies.” 

The German literary notes this week are as follows :— 
M. Ernest Renan’s lectures given in April last in London haye 
been translated into German by Dr. Gottfried Hessel, and are 
published by Otto Wigand in Leipsig. In the last number of 
the Grenzboten Herr Schuchardt proves pretty conclusively, 
for reasons which there is not space to give here, that 
model for the character of the Dervish Al Hafi in Lessing's 
“ Nathan the Wise” was Dr. Semler, the then Professor of 
Theology in Halle. Under the title of “ Hochlandsnovellen” 
Adolf Kiepet, in Breslau, has edited three novels written by 
George von Dyherrn shortly before his death : in his power 
of depicting country scenes and simple people George von 
Dyherrn might almost rank with Thomas Hardy, the English 
novellist. A fourth enlarged edition of Julius Rodenberg's 
“Songs and Poems” has just appeared in Berlin. Herr W. 
Léwenthal has translated Alfonse Daudet’s “ Rois en Exil” 
into German. A collection of the letters of Justus Erich 
Vollman has just been published, edited by Friedrich 
together with his portrait. This is the first time that 
letters of Vollman, which date from 1791-1816, have 
published, but he is more or less known to the pret 
ration through Varnhagen’s biography. The sixth edition 
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of Paul Heyse’s “Neue Novellen” appeared a few days 
ago in Stuttgart. . Neat wren r 

A very remarkable series of performances of classical 
pieces are to take place month in the Royal Theatre 





in Munich. — In. addition to the ordinary company, of which. 


it should be added the celebrated Clara Ziegler is a member, 
the co-operation of the leading-actors and actresses from 
the principal theatres in Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Han- 
over, Karlsruhe, Leipsig, Mannheim, Stuttgart, and Vienna 
has been secured ; so that the ensemble ought to be as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to be. The performances commence 


2, “The Piccolomini ;” July 3, Wallenstein’s “Tod ;” July 5, 
“Nathan der Weise;” 6th, “ Hamlet ;” 7th, “ Clavigo ;” 
gth, “ Julius Czesar ;” roth, “ Emilia Galotti;” 12th, “ Mac- 
beth” (Lady Macbeth, Fraii Ellmenreich, of Dresden) ; 
13th, * Der Zerbrochene Krug” and “ Minna von Barnhelm ;” 
14th, “ Kabale und Liehe” (Fraii Ulrich as Lady Milford) ; 
16th, “Ein Wintermarchen” (“Winter’s Tale”); 17th, 
“Torquato Tasso;” 19th, “Egmont” (Margaretha von 
Parma, Fraii Ulrich) ; 21st, “ Wilhelm Tell.” 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., contributes an article, 
entitled “Food Thrift,” to the July number of Modern 
Thought. The article will, we are informed, include the 
substance of the address delivered by Dr. Richardson at the 
Mansion House Conference on Thrift. 

We see that an opportunity will be afforded those who are 
desirous of hearing the performance of Dr. Faber’s very 
ingenious “ talking machine,” at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Tuesday and the two following days. 

Ne aapanemeeaaeeneettieem at 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
A Letter on “The Exact God.” By a Mechanist. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Barlee, Ellen.—A Life of the Prince Imperial of France. Griffith and Farran. 
pres fm come By the Author of “Phillis.” 3 vols. Smith, Elder, 


an ‘ 
Bexten, Sydney C.—A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day. John 


urray. 
Christie, az E.—Lady Laura. 3 vols. Strahan and Co. 
icero.—P, oscio Amerino. Edited by E. H. Donkin. Macmillan and Go. 


b 
itz-Patric®, W. J., LL.D.—The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right 
Rev. Dr. le. 2 vols. New edition. Dublin: James Duffy and 
Sons ; M. H. Gill and Son. 
Fortescue, Earl.—Public Schools for the Middle Classes. W. eee 
Graves, Alfred P.—Irish conan nt Ballads. Manchester: Ireland and Co. 
Harrison, John.—Imagi ves. Birmingham: Cornish Bros. 
Kremer’s Graphic Railway Guide. 28 Regent Street. 
Low, = bone.—Soldiers of the Victorian Age. 2 vols. Chapman and 


Loyson, Hyacinthe.—The Principles of Catholic Reform. ‘Translated by Lady 
Durand. Rivingtons. 
eae Enquiry Commission (Ireland), 1879. McGowan’s, Great Windmill 
treet. 
Monck, W. H. S.—An Introduction to Logic, Longmans. 
7 ta Charles J.—The Ruin of an Indian Province. C. Kegan Paul 
an . 
Our Jemimas. By A Victim. Houlston and Son. 
Pye, H. J.—Notes on the Conflicting Claims to the Property of a Debtor. 
Butterworths. 
Rowan, Annie M.—Rendelsholme. 2 vols. Remington. 
Rowe, Richard.—Picked up in the Streets. W. H. Allen and Co. 
Shadwell, J..Lancelot.—Political Economy for the People. ‘Triibner and Co. 
ba ix Orby, M.A.—Truthfulness and Ritualism. Second Series. Burns and 
ates. 
Tennyson, Alfred.—The Princess. A New Edition. The Parchment Library. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Tuer, Andrew.—Luxurious ene Field and Tuer. 
Vaughan, R.A.—Hours with the Mystics. Third Edition. Strahan and Co. 
ee eee of our Great Families. Second Series. Hurst and 
ckett. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—8.30 P.M. Royal United Service Institution : T. Nordenfeldt, Esq. 
on ‘‘ Nordenfeldt Guns generally.” 
TurspAy.—6 P.M. —_ Horticultural Society: Rose and Pelargonium Society’s 
ow. 
WEDNESDAY.—4 P.M. Statistical Society : Anniversary Meeting. 
8 p.M. Royal Botanic Society: Evening /éte. 
Fripay.—4 P.M. Royal Sceanic Society : Botanic Lecture. 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


The Number of “ LIFE” for to-day (June 26), published Friday Morning, 
contains— 


ALL THE GOSSIP OF THE WEEK, 
SKETCHES IN THE COMMONS. 
PICTURES AT HENLEY, BY “THE TINY TRAVELLER.” 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, No. XI.: 
That the West can Teach the East. 


BALL DRESSES OF THE SEASON. 
MUSICAL MEMS. 

IN THE STALLS. 

FOLLIES OF PARIS. 

MILITARY TYPES. 

LAWN AND PADDOCK, 

PUZZLES FOR PRIZES. 


The “CARTOON PHOTOTYPE” for next week will be a beautiful Portrait 
of MADAME MARIE-ROZE. 
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WILLcox & GipBs SEWING MACHINE CoMPANY, 150 CHEAP- 
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32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury ;\ 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 
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Music. 
Weekes’s Lectures on Art, The Country ofthe Passion-Play. 
Novels. — tool Books. P eT tates. 
Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 
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THE “EXAMINER” EXCHANGE. 

A department is opened in the EXAMINER, in accordance 
with suggestions from various sources, for the Exchange 
of Books, Manuscripts, Maps, Newspapers, Engravings, 
Autographs, and Franks. 

A charge of Sixpence for each ten words will be made to 
applicants, who must enclose stamps. Only stamped letters 
can be received. 7 

Initials or numbers may be employed to designate the 
senders of the paragraphs, but real name and address must 
be enclosed in confidence to the EXAMINER, Strand, London, 
W.C. 





EXCHANGE. 


Wanted, Herrick’s ‘*‘ Poems.” | Old edition. State price and con- 
dition. — Px. 

Wanted,—Mortimer Collins’s “Summer Songs.” Published at 
Plymouth. Condition immaterial, if copy perfect.—Wuite ApBey. : 
Wanted, Set‘ of the Dublin Penny Fournal. Name price. 

—VARTRY. 

Wanted, ‘‘Griitz’s Geschichte der Juden,” or part of it. Will give 
in exchange English Standard Works.—M1Lo. 

Butler’s ‘* Posthumous Works.” ‘Two volumes, 12mo. With a 
Key to “ Hudibras.” By Sir Roger L’Estrange. 1715. Good condition. 
—CUILRATHEN. 

An Album of Franks and other Autographs of the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Very varied, with some old engravings,—Cutt- 
RATHEN, ye 
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THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O0. for 125. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 

2, ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4- Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

£ Professor TYNDALL. 1. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
Professor MAX MULLER 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


& Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Very. Rev. CHARLES J. | 2x. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. .P. 
to. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,|22. Dr. HOOKER. 
.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL 


12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. tEELEY, M.A_ 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 78. 7a. ; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bath Page... ..0.0.04. 49°00 Page facing matter£9 00 
Inside page ........: 800 Half page ......... 400 
Quarter page ...... 200 Ler inch, single col. o 8 0 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the ExaMinER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


r. & 6. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, 1os. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the “‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 
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O'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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MR. .MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 





HAN a akon oe AS IT IS. Maps and Plans. 16mo, 
35. 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS OF LONDON, including a Cir. 


cuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts. Post 8vo. ars. 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged alpha- 
betically and condensed into One Volume. Map. Post 8vo. tos, * 


HANDBOOK— EASTERN COUNTIES — Chelmsford, Har- 
wich, Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket. Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, Cromer, &c. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT—Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Roches- 
ter, Chatham. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK —- SUSSEX — Brighton, Chichester. Worthing, 
Hastings, Lewes, Arundel. Mapand Plan. Post 8vo. 6s, 


HANDBOOK—SURREY AND HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 
Reigate, Guildford, Desking, Boatih. Winchester, Southampton, New 
s 


Forest, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 
ros. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON —Windsor, 


Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. 
Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET — 


Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, 
Taunton, &c. ap. Post 8vo. ros. 


HANDBOOK —DEVON— Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 


Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — CORNWALL — Launceston, Penzance, Fal- 
mouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—-GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND WOR. 
CESTER—Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, 
Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES—Bangor, Carnervon, Beau- 


maris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES—Monmouth, Llandaff, Mer- 


thyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the 
Wye, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 75. r 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND 
nr years ugh, Lorene, Papas 2 geet Har-. 

uy, t . ° ’ , 
Cuiaen. Mek Post Bvo. aa he eer ere pene 


HANDBOOK — DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 
STAFFORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, 
Hardwick, Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, 
Belvoir, Melton Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. 
Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE—Shrews- 


bury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stock- 
port, Birkenhead. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE—Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, 
on Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Maps and Plans. 

‘ost 8vo. 


HANDBOOK — YORKSHIRE — Doncaster, Hull, Selby, 
Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wake- 
ee Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. 

Oost Svo. 125. 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Newcastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunder- 
land, Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND— 
Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 


*,* Murray's Travelling Map of the Lake District. 3s. 6. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, 
Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and ‘Trosachs, Caledonian 
Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, 
and Sutherland. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND—Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 
Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glengarry, Bantry, &c- 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. os. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








JUNE 26, 1880. 
On June 29 (One Shilling), No. 247, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For Juty. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurier and W. SMALL. 


CONTENTS. 
White Wings: a Yachting Romance. . (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
XXXVIII.—A Parable. XXXIX.—A Release. XL.—‘ While 
the Ripples fold upon Sands of Gold.” 


A New Study of Tennyson. Part II. 

Giovanni Battista Belzoni. By Richard F. Burton. 

Studies in Kentish Chalk. 

Cimabue and Coal-scuttles. 

Unreformed Corporations. 

Hours in a Library.—No. XXII. Sterne. 

Washington Square. By Henry James, Jun. (With an Illustration.) 


Chapters VII. to XII. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 249. 





FOR JULY. Price rs. 


Contents of the Number. 
1. He i oe when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XXIX.— 


2. The Decline of the German Universities. By A. T. S. Goodrick. 
3. A Month in Auvergne. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

4. The Albanians and the Albanian Question. By C. L. FitzGerald. 
5. Peasant Life in Bengal. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 

6. The Northern Shepherd. By Gilfrid Hartley. 

7. Ireland—Its Social State. By W. Bence Jones. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JULY. 


Population! By W. Chambers. 





Recollections of an Anglo - Indian 


A Few Words about Food Reform. Chaplain. 

A Conspirator in Spite of Myself. Luxurious Bathing. 

David Garrick. A Few More Words about the Audi- 
Stray Thoughts in a Library. phone. 


At the Trois Etoiles. 
Fresh Discoveries of Coal in Stafford- 


A Kentish Stream. 
A Nest- Building Water-Beetle. 


Passengers’ Luggage. shire. 
Judge Bathgate’s Lecturing Excur-| Rural Cricket. a ** Saxon.” 
sions. By W. C. PSS an Equestrian 


Some Scientific Hoaxes. 
Burnham Beeches. 

The Eccentric Bachelor. 
The Gentle Art. 


The Man ae 1 Science and Arts. 
Four Poetical Pieces. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. Curistre Murray. Chapters XXII.—XXIV. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JULY 1880. 
No. DCCLXXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—Part ILI. 


BEATTIE. 

A LAY CONFESSIONAL. 

COUNTRY LIFE IN PORTUGAL. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 

THE LASCAR CREW. 

THE LEWS: ITS SALMON AND HERRING. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part VIII. 
WELLINGTON AND REFORM. 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THIS,DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
BY L. B. WALFORD, 


Author of “‘ Cousins,” “‘ Pauline,” “‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” &c. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EpinsurcH anp Lonpon. 





O the BENEVOLENT.—The Advertiser is anxious 

to DISPOSE of some PICTURES for a poor artist, a widow with seven 

children, who has nothing whatever to depend on but her brush. She is in 

great distress, and relief is most urgently needed.—For further particulars 

apply = letter to A. atat care of Messrs. Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s 
ead Alley, London, E 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


VERY EVENING sr ting the Saturdays in June), 
se ep TBe MERCH F VENICE, 2o3rd time (terminating 


ock, Mr. Portia, Miss Ellen a\ Con- 
— with an m tay by . G. Wile, os — entitled FOL ee I olanthe, Miss 
nt Tristram, Mr. 


* was received ai the 
po aie. and isa ote roa Cie Post. 


be Yee SATURDAY EVENING, at 8.20, THE 
BELLS (Matthias, Mr. Irving); and IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry. 








ORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE, every Saturday at Two o'clock. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open Ten to Five. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS (2co yards from the 


Angee tea from 6d.:to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees.—First time in England, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 


HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


efforts of two men Gnembers of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
—_ of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 


OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 
LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from — eo 
actual places where the incidents were supposed ‘to ha 
. by Thomas W. Hall and assistants. —Sandy, . miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
kin ; Nancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘ Kee Rankin, 





Price rs. ; post Gen) « 13 Stamps. 


(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
READ 


THE HIGH-GHURCH CONFESSIONAL : 


AN EXPOSE. 


By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


“* Never came across such a scathing exposure Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” —The Roc 
An “‘able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.” '—Earl of Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, i is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION, On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 


NORWICH. 
Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
3ATARH’ CANTEENS. | 

Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitprines, E.C., Lonpon. | 
‘PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1803. 
I Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, S,W. 
Capital £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £760,000. 


Insurances against fire on in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of jiums Prompt and liberal ockileniont of claims. Policies falling 
due at mer should be renewed before “ty raan  tbetenpane 
void. E. COZENS S Ir , General Manager. 


NO8t# BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 








INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Midsummer should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
from June 24. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and 
at the Head Office. 

LONDON :—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


J ed West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
une 1 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


a 
West Enp AGENTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 








Governor: WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Sub-Governor: GEORGE L. M. GIBBS Esq. 
Deputy-Governor: LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors : 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 

Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 

Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville Hi. Palmer, Esq. 
George B, Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 

Henry Goschen, Esq, David P. Gellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


H. ne Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. 


NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer Policies will 
expire on July 9. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 


Departments. 
rospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


information can be had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY ‘comer. NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AMOUNT INSURED eee ove £135,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID abs ‘ae 5 si bab £3,611,000 
Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicu, June 24, 1880. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
Tourist Arrangements, 1880, 


IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available, with some exceptions, until December 31, 1880, will be issued 


from MAY 1 to OCTOBER 1880. 
For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes eet by the Company. 


NOBLE, 
Derby, April 1880, General Manager. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof RAkr, EARLY Printep, AND Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Eprrions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THBOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MiscetLangous Books. 






CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 
ESSENCE OF. BEEF... 


TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER : 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sore Appress.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 








Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to s. 


Jan. 1877. 

‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 

Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 14 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to 
Messrs. BOOTH, Agr ‘3 to the Estate, 284 Camden Road, N.W. 





| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


E J. 8 FRY and SONS. | 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


Abscesses, Erysipelas, Piles.—Unvarying success attends all who treat 
these diseases according to the simple printed directions, wra round each 
pot and box. They are invaluable to the young and timid, whose bashfulness 
sometimes endangers life. A little attention, moderate perseverance, 
trifling expense will enable the most diffident to conduct any case to a happy 
issue without exposing secret infirmities to any one. The Ointment arrests the 
spreading inflammation, restrains the excited vessels, cools the overheated skin, 
alleviates throbbing and smarting pains, and gives great ease... The same 
directions also clearly point out aie and how Holloway’s Pills are to be 
that their purifying and regulating powers may assist by adjusting 
strengthening the constitution. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—\"'entsve kajbsard 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —{ ®itst,tnstriment can be 
| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —{ A4sishy ,adapted,, 





a8 


a Orchestral lron Frame Piano, —} Pecsctandmost simplein 


STEAM FACTORY : 


mechanical arrangement. 


WOOD GREEN, N. Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —} Sgplts the great want of 


is musical age. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, ¢ affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ‘The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 

pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all s of con- 
tion of the liver, which are generally _— beneath the 

Coodked, no appetite, furred tongue greeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
healt and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only ications Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bot! as. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring’ back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur mm J highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair OCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists... Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems ae cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them, It dekioes the animalcule# which causes 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
—— ee ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

otties, 2s. . 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIN Get UON “Ot eee 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 











most other pre tions, has not any unpleasant smell. : 
KINGSTON LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. , 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 

prains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. i 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. ‘ 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. ! 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING d 


PanmeriC’ SALtIN &?! 


- ives aes in oa sea, . bilious sickness Y cures the wort form 
plaints, fevers, , diseases arisin m con iver or 
other a pi the Boca, thereby sesigns the theotion of snaadon, 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


STOMACH and LIVER, from. which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
System by ab i stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive ns, 
without which di on and good Vitalising fuide 
(blood) is im le. 


|? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, fi 

in the blood, whether Medicinal, M » 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com d with most other treatments. As a 


family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience 
a a it Slamkentiy Meat to every 
ousehold. 


Child’s Pad, 7s, 6d. ; Regular Size, 10s. ; Special Size, rss. 
_ Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, as. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 





ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A. gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, 





OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


_ . LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuartnc Cross, Lonpon, W,C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for “* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


Ke OFFS EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea ; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


Govinded ’'S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 








OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 
OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch P. , &e. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


ao PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


OPF’S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 














OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar. 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


KOPF, ‘EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 


betes BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNI®© 
Bros. vg Wot. 1x High Street, London, W.C. “The 
Cc st House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Esta 1862. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,. 


ST. MILDRED’S |HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.. 





FOUNDED | _ 1848. 


Realised Assets 


(1879) “. . £2,663,040 — Sums Assured 


and Bonus. i £12,633,340 










Life Assurance & Te iM AO Ae BB, tS —; Payments 
Annuity Funds} BAT ETO. i) Ga en ee esi f under Policies) 3,781,886 


5 
oY 
i ome " 


] 
Annual Income . - 541,773 


; 


7 } ( eo =: Cash aes 
—— _ Divided 


a 


475,000 


meter ces 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 
Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 





Prize Medal, Vienna. Prize Medal, Paris. Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienna. 
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Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. . Awarded 1873. 


BYELTN” WAST Boxe 
3 THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


uu 
From the “‘ Lancet.”—*‘ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 

ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” an 2 
From the *‘ Mepicat Press AND CircuLar.”—‘‘On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous membranes to their normal functions, 

also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” eo 4 (12 a8 
From the Rovat HospirAt For Diseases or THE CueEst, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit-in cases of 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


Prices peers Small Bottles, 42s.; ‘50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


COUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50. Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Brt1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SPRINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ,; DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE _IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





, SPECIAL’ DEPOSIT RATES. 
ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or G. BARKER & CO., 


— . * : ‘ 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XYI., BANKERS 





SONS. ueen Anne, Adam, and other styles. : , 
e so WIGMORE STREET. 39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
et TT ne c Banxots THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
o ke LEARING BANKZES-— J 
BEN HAM | STOVES, of every description, to| DEPOSITS of £10and upwards received and receipts issued— | 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially OnDemand. . .  . 3% per Cent. per Annum. 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. Seven Days’ Notice . - 4 ” ” Interest 
ae we Notice ae + papeee, 
: t F i en * erly. 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire-| Trims, Notice 3» eid opened 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
SONS. private designs. complete months. 


pa—dinenaiaing ee a Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
BENHAM COOKING APPARATUS ' AND | {2nsacted. 
ent. | HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


ments. 
ee ee ee ee ee From £5. Carriage Free. 
BEX HAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, | Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 








and for Public or Private Institutions. fitted complete. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
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Printed tor the Proprietor by SPOTTISWUUDE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London,, 
in the County of Middlesex.—SaturDay, June 26, 1880. 





